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I  like  the  low  roads 
With  their  bodies  curving  guilely; 
I  like  the  slow  roads 
Rose-banked  and  nodding  shyly. 
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For  the  low  roads  and  the  slow  roads 
And  the  roads  that  wind  unending ; 

Are  the  roads  of  love  and  life  and  joy 
With  friends,  the  flowers  bending. 

Yes,  I’ve  seen  the  high  roads 
Hot,  sandy  and  unventured ; 

And  I’ve  watched  the  sky  roads 
By  Sun  and  Starlight  censured. 

For  the  high  roads  and  the  sky  roads 
Are  hewed  for  angels  treading ; 

And  there’s  end  of  love  and  life  and  joy 
And  morrow’s  futile  dreading. 

— Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 
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THE  MAGIC  POOL 


ONG,  long  ago,  in  a  kingdom  far  away,  reigned  a 
mighty  and  wise  ruler”  .  .  . 


^  *V  The  members  of  the  small  group  drew  closer  to 
the  big  stove  in  the  corner  of  the  village  store,  cleared  their 
throats  and  assumed  various  attitudes  of  attention.  Eupheus, 
the  latest  member  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  for  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  World,  was  speaking. 

“Sounds  like  a  story  with  a  moral,”  hoarsely  whispered  one 
of  melancholy  mien  to  his  fellow. 

Eupheus  was  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  back  room,  a  far¬ 
away  look  in  his  eyes.  Philip,  the  storekeeper,  slightly  bent 
with  age,  his  ruddy  gills  brightened  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp 
on  his  left,  leaned  over  the  counter,  puffing  his  pipe  with  an 
air  of  a  sage  listening  to  the  prattle  of  infants. 

As  Eupheus  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  story,  the  group 
edged  nearer  the  stove  to  escape  the  contamination  of  the  pale 
blue  smoke  Philip  was  sending  forth  in  clouds.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  disliked  smoking,  rating  it  as  the  step  before  drink  and 
pool  playing,  on  the  stairway  that  led  to  degradation  and  ulti¬ 
mate  damnation.  But  Philip’s  store  was  warm  and  they 
resolved  to  sacrifice  a  principle  to  expediency. 

“This  king,”  continued  Eupheus,  “had  just  finished  a  long 
war  for  the  emancipation  of  his  people  from  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  power.  He  waged  his  war  for  liberty,  and  being  a  wise 
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ruler,  gave  to  his  subjects  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom.  In 
a  proclamation,  still  preserved,  he  guaranteed  his  people  the 
right  to  free  speech  and  a  remarkable  measure  of  representa¬ 
tion,  considering  the  time,  in  the  Royal  Council  of  Advisers. 
This  proclamation  also  declared  that  men  had  a  right  to 
pursue  happiness.” 

The  committee  moved  uneasily  on  hearing  this  last  state¬ 
ment.  “To  pursue  happiness” — a  blasphemous  expression,  they 
thought.  The  melancholy  one  was  on  the  point  of  reminding 
Eupheus  that  all  happiness  comes  from  within,  and  to  pursue 
it,  therefore,  would  lead  to  dire  consequences.  But  Eupheus, 
his  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  black  void  of  the  back  room,  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Wishing  to  know  always  that  his  people  were  contented, 
the  King  called  together  the  wise  men,  soothsayers  and  magi¬ 
cians  of  the  court.  He  told  them  that  he  wished  to  be  at  all 
times  cognizant  of  his  subjects’  welfare,  and  asked  if  they 
could  devise  some  means  whereby  any  evil  in  the  country  would 
be  immediately  made  known  to  him.  This  he  did  as  a  wise 
ruler  who  wished  his  people  to  be  contented  always. 

“On  hearing  this  wish,  the  soothsayers,  wise  men  and  magi¬ 
cians  retired  and  deliberated  for  a  long  time.  Finally  they 
announced  to  the  king  that  in  one  month  his  wishes  would  be 
fulfilled. 

“On  the  appointed  day  the  king  was  notified.  In  front  of 
his  throne  was  a  marble  pool  filled  with  crystal  water.  The 
king  looked  at  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  pool,  and  turned 
questioningly  to  his  advisers. 

“  ‘This  pool,’  said  the  exalted  magician,  ‘has  its  source  in 
the  four  corners  of  your  domain.  As  long  as  your  people  are 
happy  and  contented,  the  waters  of  the  pool  will  remain  calm 
and  clear.  If  any  injustice  be  done  your  people, — if  any  un- 
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wise  laws  made, — if  laws  are  maladministered,  the  pool  will 
become  agitated  and  its  waters  darkened.  This  pool  shall 
always  reflect  the  feelings  of  your  subjects.  When  the  waters 
become  disturbed,  have  a  care!’ 

“The  king  wondered  much,  and  thanked  his  magicians  for 
their  unheard-of  accomplishment  and  rewarded  them  hand¬ 
somely. 

“Not  once  in  the  lifetime  of  the  king  did  the  waters  of  the 
pool  become  ruffled  or  grow  dark,  and  the  king  was  happy. 
When  he  grew  old  and  death  was  near,  he  ordered  his  couch 
drawn  up  beside  the  pool.  To  his  son,  the  prince  who  was  to 
succeed  him,  he  said,  ‘Let  the  magic  pool  be  your  guide,’  and  so 
he  expired. 

“For  over  a  hundred  years  the  king’s  successors  ruled  wisely, 
heeding  always  the  warning  of  the  pool  and  the  country  grew 
great  until  it  was  the  first  among  nations.  The  fame  of  the 
kingdom  spread  even  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the  world  and 
many  peoples  came  and  settled  in  the  land  where  justice  ruled 
and  the  rights  of  individuals  were  never  violated. 

“About  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  in  the  kingdom’s 
history,  a  prince  whose  ancestors  long  before  had  attempted 
to  crush  the  land  and  hold  the  people  in  bondage  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  This  prince  was  a  learned  man,  but  inordinately 
ambitious.  He  wished  to  rule  the  world.  Moreover,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  subjects  were  becoming  lax  in  their  observance 
of  the  law,  and  determined,  when  he  came  into  power,  to  re¬ 
store  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

“  ‘It  would  be  fine,’  thought  he,  ‘if  every  one  of  my  subjects 
could  be  canonized  while  they  were  yet  living.’  Surely  his 
kingdom  would  be  unique  with  every  person  in  it  a  saint ! 

“But  the  strange  thing  about  this  latest  king  was  this.  Al- 
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though  he  wished  to  reform  everybody  else,  he  made  no  effort 
to  reform  himself.” 

Eupheus  here  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  the  group  about  him. 
But  the  reformers  were  impervious,  and  Eupheus,  again  focus¬ 
sing  his  orbs  on  the  rear  chamber,  continued : 

“The  new  king  began  by  waging  a  costly  war  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Royal  Council  of  Advisers.  This  act  caused  a  vio¬ 
lent  agitation  of  the  waters  in  the  pool,  but  the  king  had  a  few 
of  his  most  powerful  foreign  magicians  quiet  the  troubled  sur¬ 
face  again  by  an  elaborate  system  of  ceremonials. 

“A  few  years  later  when  the  king  was  returning  from  the 
royal  house  of  worship,  he  noticed  a  man,  meandering  along 
the  highway.  ‘Poor  man/  sighed  the  king,  for  he  had  a  good 
heart,  ‘I  wronder  what  ails  him  ?’ 

“A  courtier  laughed  uproariously. 

“  ‘Why  do  you  laugh  at  this  poor  unfortunate?’  said  the 
king,  turning  sharply  to  the  courtier,  ‘do  you  not  realize  that 
wre  are  all  brothers  and  must  each  of  us  help  the  other  to  attain 
the  realms  of  the  gods  ?’ 

“  ‘I  beg  your  pardon,  your  majesty,  but  that  man  is  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.’ 

“  ‘Under  the  influence  of  liquor?  What  do  you  mean?’ 

“  ‘Why,  the  man  is  intoxicated,  your  majesty.  The  alcoholic 
contents  of  the  corn  juice  he  has  imbibed  has  affected  his  brain.’ 

“  ‘Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.’ 

“  ‘Why,  only  last  night,  your  majesty,  don’t  you  remember, 
you  drank  several  gallons  of  wine  and  wanted  to  make  the 
wine-bearer  your  prime  minister.  You  were — er,  rather  like 
this  man  on  the  road.’ 

“‘You  mean  intoxicated?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  your  majesty.’ 

“  ‘Buffoon,  are  you  joking?’ 
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“  ‘Most  assuredly  not,  your  majesty,  you  were  as  tight  as  a 
drum.’ 

“  ‘Away  with  him  V  cried  the  king,  and  the  unfortunate  cour¬ 
tier  was  dragged  off  to  prison. 

“That  night  the  king  drew  up  a  proclamation  which  declared 
it  to  be  a  crime  for  anyone  in  the  kingdom  to  drink  corn-juice 
or  any  of  its  derivatives.  In  fact,  all  drinks  stronger  than 
grape  juice  were  forbidden.” 

The  faces  of  the  Committee  lighted. 

“Good  for  him,”  cried  the  reformers  in  unison. 

“He  was  a  good  king  indeed,”  said  the  melancholy  one,  and 
the  others  chimed  piously,  “Amen.” 

“But,”  continued  Eupheus,  “the  pool  boiled  and  frothed 
when  the  people  heard  this  proclamation,  and  part  of  the 
palace  was  damaged  by  the  water  that  overflowed.  After 
awhile  the  pool  became  calmer,  and  it  was  rumored  in  the 
palace  that  the  people  Avere  manufacturing  their  own  corn 
juice  privately  and  secretly.  At  any  rate,  the  king  felt  he 
had  done  a  great  thing,  and  continued  to  drink  more  than  ever 
himself,  ignoring  the  warning  of  the  pool. 

“As  time  wore  on,  the  king’s  capacity  for  strong  stimulants 
kept  pace  with  his  inordinate  thirst.  It  became  a  habit  with 
him,  on  waking  after  a  night  of  debauchery  to  reflect  on  his 
faults.  So  great  was  his  remorse  that  on  several  occasions  he 
wept  bitterly,  his  tears  mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  pool. 
After  each  violent  attack  of  remorse,  the  king  would  decide 
to  reform — somebody.  After  a  while,  the  courtiers  knew  every 
time  they  saw  their  king  weep  a  new  edict  was  in  the  process  of 
making  which  would  further  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
In  quick  succession  laws  were  passed  which  abolished  all  holi¬ 
days,  made  dancing  a  criminal  offense,  and  prohibited  laughing 
in  public  places  of  amusement. 
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“Things  went  on  in  this  manner  until  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  king’s  reign.  By  this  time,  the  king  was  fast  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  In  his  few  sober  moments,  he  read  much  of  the  lives  of 
ancient  rulers  whom  the  people  deified  after  death.  Thinking 
that  he  was  better  than  any  ruler  who  ever  lived,  the  king  de¬ 
termined  that  he  Tvould  assume  divinity  while  he  was  yet  liv¬ 
ing.  After  all  it  was  fitting  that  a  god  should  rule  over  a 
nation  of  saints,  and  who  had  a  better  right  to  rule  over  a 
nation  of  saints  as  a  god  than  the  man  who  by  his  many  reforms 
had  brought  about  the  sanctity  of  the  people? 

“So,  one  night,  the  king  arranged  a  great  feast  at  which  he 
intended  to  read  his  proclamation  declaring  himself  to  be  a 
god.  All  the  court  was  assembled,  and  after  many  lakes  of 
wine  had  been  absorbed  by  the  king  and  his  followers,  the  king 
arose  unsteadily.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  fast,  thick 
breathing  of  the  gathering.  The  king  looked  around  him  with 
glazed  eyes. 

“  ‘I  have  reformed  the  nation,’  he  began.  ‘My  people  are  all 
saints.  Therefore,  I  hereby  solemnly  declare  myself  to  be  a 
god.’ 

“He  had  scarcely  finished  when  a  mighty  rushing  of  waters 
was  heard.  Before  any  of  the  guests  could  arise  from  their 
places,  a  torrent  of  water  rushed  in  upon  them — the  magic 
pool  at  last  overflowed  with  great  violence.  Sweeping  all  be¬ 
fore  it,  the  water  inundated  the  castle,  and  before  dawn,  the 
entire  kingdom  was  submerged.  Not  a  living  soul  escaped  the 
flood,  and  thus  ended  the  history  of  a  once  great  and  powerful 
nation.” 

Here  Eupheus  paused,  hoping  that  no  one  would  ask  how 
he  came  to  know  the  story  since  the  kingdom  and  all  its  people 
were  utterly  destroyed.  But  no  one  spoke.  For  five  minutes, 
not  a  sound  was  heard  except  the  regular  exhalations  of  the 
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storekeeper,  who,  aroused  by  the  story,  puffed  more  vigorously 
on  his  pipe.  As  the  committee  departed,  the  one  of  melancholy 

mien  whispered,  “The  moral  of  that  story  is  that  we  must  work 

% 

harder  to  enforce  all  our  reform  laws,  and  make  new  efforts  to 
legislate  all  people  into  heaven.” 

But  Eupheus  did  not  hear  this  remark.  Philip  disappeared 
into  the  black  void  of  the  back  room,  and  returned  with  a  dust 
covered  bottle’. 

“You  better  have  a  little  something,  Eupheus,  it’s  a  cold 
night.  That  was  a  good  story.” 

Clinking  their  glasses  in  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  Philip  and 
Eupheus  drank  in  silence,  Eupheus  reflecting  on  the  futility  of 
telling  stories  with  morals  attached. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


CAPTAIN  KIDD 


APTAIN  KIDD — a  mythical  figure,  a  character  of  a 


book,  or  a  fearsome  reality?  Was  he  a  heartless 
pirate,  his  naked  cutlass  forcing  his  fellow-buccaneers 


to  obey  his  commands,  stalking  about  crimson  decks  whilst 
wild  waves  crashed  over  the  prow  of  his  ship,  killing  and 
murdering  at  will,  robbing  treasure-ships,  and  then  burying  his 
loot  where  man  may  not  discover  it?  Or  was  he  a  commis¬ 
sioned  privateer,  sent  to  the  gallows  by  an  English  king  to 
appease  an  Oriental  potentate? 

History,  not  story,  must  be  the  province  of  him  who  would 
tell  of  Captain  Kidd.  Not  only  did  Kidd  live,  but  he  gave 
impetus  to  the  incipient  resistance  to  English  interference  in 
American  affairs  which  finally  culminated  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

Before  speaking  more  fully  of  Captain  Kidd  we  must  hark 
back  to  the  days  of  Lord  Bellomont  who  both  made  and  un¬ 
made  Kidd  and  may,  perchance,  be  called  his  publicity  agent. 

At  about  the  time  the  Venetians  were  gaining  victories  over 
the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  or,  to  be  more  definite,  on  September 
9,  1697,  Richard  Coote,  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  received  his 
commission  as  Governor  of  New  England,  succeeding  the 
blaspheming,  coarse  old  sailor,  Sir  William  Phips.  Although 
the  people  of  Boston  prided  themselves  upon  their  enjoyment 
of  the  privilege  emphasized  by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  of  choos¬ 
ing  “their  governor  from  the  midst  of  them”  (Jer.  xxx,  21), 
yet  they  were  glad  to  have,  instead  of  Phips,  a  gentleman  such 
as  Bellomont,  who  was,  besides,  a  Liberal  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Bellomont  was  of  Irish  peerage  and  was  the  first 
and  last  lord  to  be  a  New  England  colonial  governor. 
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Just  before  sailing  for  New  York  where  he  arrived  on  April 
2,  1698,  Lord  Bellomont  concluded,  in  London,  his  celebrated 
agreement  with  William  Kidd  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
Macaulay  erred  in  supposing  that  it  was  a  plan  which  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  Bellomont  in  New  York  after  his  arrival  there. 

“I  send  you,  my  Lord,  to  New  York,”  said  King  William  III, 
“because  an  honest  and  intrepid  man  is  wanted  to  put  these 
abuses  down,  and  because  I  believe  you  are  such  a  man.”  The 
abuses  were  those  connected  with  privateering,  which  readily 
passed  into  piracy.  Teach  or  Blackbeard,  Tew,  Bradish,  and 
Bellamy  are  but  a  few  of  the  rascals  still  to  be  traced  in 
colonial  records.  Even  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  a  few  stir¬ 
ring  lines  on  Teach’s  capture: 

“Then  each  man  to  his  gun, 

For  the  work  must  be  done, 

With  cutlass,  sword,  or  pistol; 

And  when  we  no  longer  can  strike  a  blow, 

Then  fire  the  magazine,  boys,  and  up  we  go. 

It  is  better  to  swim  in  the  sea  below 
Than  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  to  feed  the  crow, 

Said  jolly  Ned  Teach  of  Bristol.” 

Fletcher,  Bellomont’s  predecessor,  was  in  league  with  the 
pirates  who  were  fitted  out  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York — 
the  latter  was  called  and,  worse,  proved  to  be,  a  “nest  of 
pirates.” 

Bellomont  reached  Boston  on  May  26,  1699,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  mansion  of  Peter  Sergeant,  which  later  became 
Province  House.  On  that  very  site  a  new  building  is  being 
built  now  on  Washington  Street  near  Milk.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Old  South  Theatre  stood  there. 

No,  we  have  not  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  Captain  Kidd.  Kidd 
was  given  the  name  of  William  when  born,  about  1650,  in 
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Scotland.  He  first  appears  in  American  colonial  history  under 
date  of  1691  when  he  was  commissioned  by  Bradstreet  and  the 
Council  “to  suppress  an  enemy  privateer  now  on  this  coast.” 
Later  Robert  Livingston  of  New  York  introduced  Kidd  to 
Bellomont  and  recommended  him  for  the  same  purpose.  At 
that  time  Kidd  was  a  trader  out  of  New  York. 

Under  the  agreement  made  by  Kidd  with  Bellomont  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  former  fitted  out  the  Adventure  Galley.  At  Bello- 
mont’s  instance  many  people  of  position  formed  a  “Joint- 
Stock”  Company.  The  King  was  to  receive  one-tenth  of 
whatever  the  vessel  brought  home ;  Halifax,  Somers,  and  Bello¬ 
mont  were  among  the  subscribers.  In  this  vessel  Kidd  sailed 
for  New  York  and  selected  his  permanent  crew.  At  last,  on 
June  22,  1697,  he  set  sail  for  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  Kidd  for  a  year,  although  he  had 
promised  to  report  within  that  time.  In  August,  1698,  the 
new  East  India  Company  reported  that  instead  of  suppressing 
pirates,  he  several  times  turned  pirate  himself.  The  English 
Government  was  especially  grieved  because  he  took  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul,  ruler  of  the  former  Empire  of 
Hindostan,  with  whom  England  was  on  friendly  terms.  This 
was  the  Quedah  Merchant.  The  government  therefore  sent  to 
all  the  colonies  orders  to  arrest  Kidd.  This  proved  easy,  for 
in  1699,  he  appeared  in  Delaware  Bay  in  a  sloop  with  fifty 
men.  At  last  he  “sailed  into  the  Sound  of  New  York  and  set 
goods  on  shore  at  several  places  there  and  afterwards  went  to 
Rhode  Island.”  For  a  time  he  maintained  quarters  at  Gardi¬ 
ners  Island  at  the  head  of  Long  Island  Sound,  near  Montauk 
Point.  He  sent  word  to  Boston  to  Bellomont  by  a  man  named 
Emmott  that  he  had  with  him  ten  thousand  pounds’  worth  of 
goods ;  that  he  had  left  the  Quedah  Merchant  at  Hispaniola 
(West  Indies)  in  a  creek  there  with  a  valuable  cargo ;  and  that 
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he  would  prove  his  innocence  of  the  charges  preferred  against 

him. 

On  June  19,  Bellomont  laid  Kidd’s  letters  before  the  Council 
and  also  informed  them  “that  said  Emmott  had  delivered  unto 
His  Excellency  two  French  passes  found  in  two  ships  taken  by 
the  said  Kidd’s  company  by  violence  against  his  will.”  Writ¬ 
ing  home  about  the  same  time,  Bellomont  speaks  of  Kidd’s 
messenger  as  “a  cunning  Jacobite,  a  fast  friend  of  Fletcher 
and  my  avowed  enemy.”  In  a  letter  now  in  the  council  records 
of  Massachusetts,  Bellomont  gave  Kidd  what  the  latter  relied 
on  as  a  safe-conduct  and  such  it  seems  to  be.  The  letter  follows 
in  part: 

“I  have  advised  with  His  Majesty’s  Council,  and 
showed  them  this  leter,  and  they  are  of  opinion  if  your 
case  be  so  clear  as  you  (or  Mr.  Emmott  for  you)  have 
said,  you  may  safely  come  hither  and  be  equipped  or 
fitted  out  to  go  to  to  fetch  the  other  ship ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  to  obtain  the  King’s  pardon  for  you  and 
those  few  men  you  have  left,  whom  I  understand 
have  been  faithful  to  you,  and  refused,  as  well  as  you, 
to  dishonor  the  commission  you  had  from  England.” 

That  Kidd  had  no  anxiety  in  coming  to  Boston  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  when  he  came,  he  brought  his  wife  and  her 
maid.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  New  York,  had  been 
Mrs.  Sarah  Oort,  a  lovely  but  utterly  illiterate  woman.  Kidd 
left  his  sloop  Antonia  at  the  wharf  at  Boston  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Duncan  Campbell,  who  was  a  Scotchman  and 
Bellomont’s  messenger  to  Kidd. 

Kidd  appeared  before  the  Council  at  Province  House  on 
July  3,  4  and  5.  Then  His  Excellency  read  to  the  Council 
several  letters  from  England  expressly  commanding  the  arrest 
of  Kidd  and  his  accomplices  and  the  seizure  of  their  vessels 
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and  goods.  On  July  7  Kidd  was  committed  to  the  old  prison 
that  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hall  Annex. 

While  in  prison  Kidd  proposed  to  Bellomont  that  he  be 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Hispaniola  to  bring  back  the  Quedah 
Merchant  as  the  cargo  valued  at  some  £60,000  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  recovered.  Bellomont  was  afraid  to  send  him,  although 
if  the  vessel  were  a  lawful  prize,  four-fifths  of  it  belonged  to 
his  companions  and  himself.  Because  of  his  “great  refusal” 
men  have  spent  their  lives  and  fortunes  seeking  Kidd’s  “hidden 
treasure” ;  but  of  this  we  shall  treat  later. 

The  next  year  Kidd  was  taken  in  irons  to  England  on  the 
frigate  Advice.  After  a  long  imprisonment  he  was  brought  to 
trial  charged  with  murder  and  piracy.  It  wTas  claimed  Kidd 
murdered  William  Moore,  his  gunner,  whose  death  resulted 
from  a  blow  given  by  a  water-bucket  in  a  fight,  without  pre¬ 
meditation.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  more 
than  manslaughter,  but  he  was,  however,  found  guilty  of 
murder. 

With  similar  injustice  was  Kidd  treated  when  tried  for 
piracy.  He  maintained  that  his  commission  justified  his  seiz¬ 
ing  the  Quedah  Merchant  for,  he  said,  she  was  sailing  under  a 
French  pass  when  captured.  If  there  was  such  a  pass  Kidd 
could  not  produce  it;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  Bellomont 
reported  to  the  Council  that  he  had  received  tivo  French  passes 
from  Emmott.  Defence  was  useless,  however,  for  his  death 
had  been  determined  upon  and  he  was  hanged  in  1701. 

Although  contemporary  opinion  seems  to  show  that  no  one 
believed  Kidd  was  not  guilty,  but  only  felt  Somers,  Halifax, 
and  Bellomont  were  guilty  too,  yet  according  to  strict  law 
Kidd  was  an  innocent  man.  Those  who  wish  to  defend  the 
course  of  the  English  Government  say  that  Kidd  should  have 
reported  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  that  innocent  men 
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do  not  need  such  concealment  in  their  comings  and  goings.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  that  is  mere  opinion,  and  not  law;  Kidd  teas 
made  the  scapegoat  by  England  to  appease  the  Great  Mogul! 

Lord  Bellomont  did  not  long  survive  Kidd,  for  he  died  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday,  March  5,  1702. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  reference  to  Kidd  as  the  cause  of  early  American  resist¬ 
ance  was  inspired  by  an  act  of  Judge  Sewall,  a  member  of  the 
Council.  When  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  “pirates”  aboard 
the  frigate  Advice ,  which  was  to  take  them  to  England  as  there 
was  no  province  law  for  punishing  piracy  with  death ,  Judge 
Sewall  said  stiffly  that  before  the  pirates  could  be  gathered 
together  the  Governor  could  call  the  Assembly  together  and 
they  would  gladly  rid  themselves  of  such  men.  The  Governor 
waxed  wrathy  at  this,  and  well  he  might.  It  implied  that  the 
Governor  himself,  even  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  had  no 
right  to  transport  these  men  for  trial.  Sewall  and  two  others 
of  the  ten  council  members  opposed  the  Governor’s  course. 
Seventy-six  years  afterwards,  in  the  Revolution,  one  reason 
for  breaking  with  King  George  was — “For  transporting  us  be¬ 
yond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  history  of  Captain  Kidd,  best  known  of  all  “pirates,” 
must  not  end  without  refutation  of  Macaulay’s  wholly  incor¬ 
rect  version  of  Boston  life  in  this  regard.  Despite  the  word  of 
Macaulay,  there  never  were  in  Boston  any  buccaneers  living 
in  splendor.  The  only  trace  of  any  in  the  vicinity  rests  on  a 
tradition  of  old  Marblehead,  that  home  of  all  sorts  of  weird 
delusions  including  witchcraft  and  belief  in  ghost-haunted 
beaches — a  paradise  of  fortune-tellers  like  Moll  Pitcher.  There 
it  is  said  that  in  an  old  house  formerly  on  Front  Street  near 
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Lovis’  Cove,  a  pirate  lived  for  a  short  time  till  the  crown 

officers,  he  learned,  planned  to  raid  his  house.  He  left  just 

in  time,  however,  and  never  reappeared.  It  is  said  great 

quantities  of  rich  silks  were  found  stored  in  the  house.  Even 

if  this  be  true,  it  scarcely  supports  any  thought  of  “living  in 

splendor.”  Less  likely  was  it  that  pirates  would  live  in  Boston 

where  card  playing  was  forbidden,  one  had  to  sing  psalms  at 

an  evening  party,  and  on  Sundays  stay  in  the  house  or  go  to 

two  four-hour  church  services.  No  doubt  some  pirates  operated 

from  Boston,  and  certain  it  is  that  pirates  like  Fry  were 

hanged  at  Nix’s  Mate  and  near  the  Charles  River,  but  none 

ever  lived  in  the  town. 

***** 

What  of  Captain  Kidd’s  treasure?  This  only  need  we  say. 
Of  the  many  attempts  to  find  the  treasure  one  alone  was  even 
partly  successful.  One  famous  attempt  took  place  in  the  Lynn 
Woods  about  seventy -five  years  ago.  Mr.  Marble  of  Lynn,  a 
Spiritualist,  at  a  meeting  received  (as  he  believed)  a  message 
from  the  spirits  telling  him  where  Captain  Kidd’s  treasure 
was  hidden.  Kidd,  as  he  believed,  had  sailed  up  the  Saugus 
River  and  had  had  his  men  bury  the  treasure  in  the  Lynn 
Woods  under  a  large  boulder.  In  time,  by  some  disturbance 
or  other  the  boulder  was  split  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  rolled 
over  the  treasure. 

Acting  on  this  “advice”  Mr.  Marble,  finding  the  rock,  began 
to  dig  and  continued  to  dig  for  forty  years,  aided  by  his  son. 
He  dug  a  tunnel  over  a  hundred  feet  long,  after  making  a  hole 
about  seventy  feet  deep.  Needless  to  say,  he  only  succeeded  in 
creating  a  curiosity  now  known  as  Dungeon  Rock.  He  was 
buried  near  the  scene  of  his  labors.  If  only  he  had  realized 
that  Kidd  could  scarcely  have  dug  that  far  down  and  taken  so 
long  when  he  was  hanged  two  years  after  reaching  Boston ! 
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The  one  successful  excavation  took  place  on  Gardiner’s 
Island,  Long  Island  Sound,  where  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Quedah  Merchant  was  recovered. 

The  vessel  itself  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Kidd’s  men 
who  were  later  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod.  The  pirate  Bellamy 
was  shipwrecked  there  eighteen  years  after  Kidd’s  death  and 
his  ship  was  the  Whidah.  “At  times  to  this  day,”  (1793),  says 
Levi  Whitman,  the  historian  of  Wellfieet,  “there  are  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Queen  Mary’s  coppers  picked  up,  and  pieces  of  silver 
called  Cob-money.  The  violence  of  the  seas  moves  the  sands 
on  the  outer  bar,  so  that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  of  the  ship 
at  low  ebb  has  been  seen.” 

Truly  this  was  the  fitting  climax:  for  if  ever  a  ship  was  a 
“jinx”  so  surely  was  this  one.  Its  captor  was  hanged,  its 
captor’s  prosecutor  soon  after  passed  on,  its  owner’s  empire 
has  disappeared  from  the  map,  and  the  vessel  itself  has  found 
its  permanent  resting-place  beneath  the  moving  sea. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


A  QPiKBtiott 

Always  you  seem  so  brave  and  unafraid, 
Serenely  calm, 

As  if  an  angel  to  your  spirit  played 
A  thrilling  psalm, 

Or  on  your  lip  with  healing  finger  laid 
A  sacred  balm. 

Yet  do  I  deeply  ponder  if  this  be 
Only  your  way 

To  hide  the  hurts  that  pierce  your  heart  from  me 
So  that  I  may 

Not  know  your  depths  of  pain,  nor  ever  see 
Your  soul’s  dismay. 

Is  it  perhaps  some  truth  I  do  not  know 
That  seals  your  tongue?  . 

Or  that  you  think  I  have  no  right  to  go 
Your  thoughts  among, 

That  makes  you  wish  to  seem  amid  your  woe 
So  brave  and  strong? 


William  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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OOP  IE  from  his  barred  window  watched  the  sun  going 


down  at  ease.  Everything  visible,  buildings,  smoke¬ 
stacks,  trees,  were  half-obscured  in  the  bath  of  a 


smoky  haze.  High  and  clear  in  the  sky  one  white  cloud  floated 
tranqilly  on,  a  solitary  swan  going  down  a  silent  river. 

Such  a  troubleless  time  could  make  him  melancholily  peace¬ 
ful  and  retrospective.  His  mind  would  go  running  back  wist¬ 
fully  to  the  other  days.  Always  he  suffered  pain  from  the 
running  back  to  the  other  days  and  yet  it  was  not  without  its 
joy.  How  many  times  before  when  there  was  quiet  in  the  jail, 
standing  as  he  did  now,  a  thoughful  figure  in  prison  grey,  would 
he  do  the  same  thinking  over  his  other  life. 

It  was  five  and  a  half  years  now  since  the  great  change  took 
place  in  his  life  and  still  inevitably  every  night  at  the  day’s 
end,  with  a  passion  no  less  sharp  now  than  on  the  first  day,  his 
soul  would  go  craving  out  for  Rose.  Perhaps  it  was  the  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  other  gloamings  when  he  would  wait  for  Rose 
and  of  the  darkness  that  followed  upon,  with  the  soft  sigh,  the 
soft  touch  of  a  hand  or  a  cheek  to  let  him  know  he  was  not 
alone. 

The  gloaming  was  Rose’s  poetical  time,  too.  Then  she  might 
suggest  anything,  from  taking  a  walk  to  going  into  a  church. 
If  she  went  into  a  church  she  might  cry  then  and  sniffle  in  her 
usual  way  about  “making  an  honest  living.”  He  himself  even 
would  feel  a  little  affected  with  her  looking  at  him  and  crying, 
but  he  remembered  usually  that  he  would  starve  if  he  had  to 
work  for  a  living.  So  such  tearful  spells  always  passed  off 
calmly  enough,  like  almost  their  gigantic  cousins,  the  quick 
showers  from  the  face  of  heaven. 
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Always  Coopie  suffered  pain  from  the  running  back  .  .  . 
Why  wouldn’t  he?  He  had  desired  so  long  and  so  intensely 
now.  Yet  his  lot  was  so  hopeless  and  so  despairing.  Twenty 
years!  Great  heavens,  he  would  never  get  out !  Twenty  years! 
He  would  be  old  then.  Life  would  not  be  enjoyed  as  ex¬ 
quisitely  as  now.  He  would  be  numbed  and  chilled  by  the 
twenty  years  of  his  living  death  and  would  come  out  an 
animated  corpse. 

Possibly,  even — ,  Rose  might  be  married  to  somebody?  No, 
no !  A  thousand  times  no !  That  was  always  what  remained 
in  his  mind  to  comfort  him.  Even  if  he  could  get  a  word  from 
her,  how  satisfied  he  would  be. 

“Smith !” 

The  steel  door  clanked  on  its  hinges  under  the  hand  of 
Gravy,  the  old  turnkey,  and  Coopie  turned  from  the  panorama 
at  the  window  and  stepped  out  of  his  cell.  Always  Gravy 
came  to  interrupt  him.  Along  through  the  silence-filled, 
church-like  corridor  he  went,  his  feet  taking  regular  beats  out 
of  the  stone  flags.  Tonight  was  his  library  night,  he 
remembered. 

In  the  library  were  two  other  grey-suited  men  like  himself. 
Coopie  hardly  noticed  them.  He  wanted  the  poems  of  Robert 
Service.  He  asked  for  them.  In  a  minute  or  so  the  warden 
passed  them  out.  Then  he  started  back. 

Coopie  liked  the  library.  Brief  as  the  interlude  was,  it  was 
a  change,  a  momentary  excursion  from  the  pallid  evenness  of 
prison  life.  The  library  was  an  instant’s  taste  of  quasi¬ 
liberty. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  paused  to  look  again  out  on  the 
world.  The  sun  was  completely  disappeared  now  and  lights 
were  brightly  specking  the  vista  before  him.  The  day  had 
been  an  ideal  fall  day  and  a  breeze,  springing  up,  came  through 
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the  open  door  before  him  to  fan  his  forehead.  Following  a 
queer  impulse,  he  put  his  hand  through  the  bars  and  worked 
his  fingers  just  to  feel  the  free  air  beyond.  There  was  the  steel 
door  there,  of  course,  even  though  the  wooden  one  was  swung 
aside. 

So  near  and  yet  so  far,  thought  Coopie.  A  roof  stretched 
out  under  his  feet  and  below  was  the  big  grey  wall  and  be¬ 
yond — .  So  near  and  yet  so  far.  Out  there  his  Rose  lived. 
Wearily  he  leaned  against  the  barred  door  just  before  it  swung 
open  in  front  of  him ! 

“Whew !”  he  exclaimed,  and  his  whole  body  became  tense,  set 
in  an  electric  position  of  surprise.  For  a  full  minute  he  held 
his  steel-like  pose,  as  if  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Only  for  a  minute,  however.  Then  he  passed  out  the 
door  noiselessly  and  over  the  roof  on  his  tip  toes,  as  quick  as 
a  meteor  in  the  night. 

Coopie’s  breast  was  beating  violently.  His  head  seemed  to 
have  become  dislocated,  far  away  from  the  rest  of  his  body. 
But  he  realized  he  was  making  the  bold  stroke  of  his  life  for 
his  freedom.  Down  the  water  spout  he  slid  in  a  trice.  Across 
the  lawn  and  the  geranium  beds  he  leaped. 

The  wall  confronted  him  now,  but  he  did  not  have  to  pause. 
Of  yore  in  his  mind  he  had  prepared  for  this  exigency.  Smash ! 
Smash !  Two  quick  wrenches  and  he  had  one  of  the  geranium 
boxes  full  of  loam  plants  and  all,  standing  on  end  against  the 
wall.  With  his  teeth  clenched,  he  set  his  fingers  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  standing  on  the  box.  Swing,  swing,  holding  on — . 
He  missed  it  once,  almost  again,  but  on  the  third  trip  his  toe 
held  the  top  and  over  he  went  and  like  a  flash,  into  the  assimi¬ 
lating  darkness  beyond  the  prison  wall.  Like  a  madman  he 
urged  himself  on  then,  knowing  that  he  was  free  and  that 
somewhere  beyond  was  Rose. 
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Before  Coopie  went  away  to  prison  he  was  a  red-cheeked, 
blue-eyed,  blond-haired  boy,  as  fair  as  a  delicate  cameo  in  white 
and  blue.  In  the  “pen”  he  lost  his  freshness  like  a  wilting 
flower.  After  he  gained  his  liberty,  he  faded  away  bit  by  bit 
to  little  more  than  a  shadow.  Hiding  in  his  dark  dens,  fear 
and  disappointment  took  its  toll. 

One  day  he  met  Nathan.  That  day  was  Satan’s  time.  Nathan 
was  urbanely  glad  to  see  him,  of  course,  and  Nathan  was  still 
in  the  same  business.  Did  he  care  to  see  Nathan?  No,  well, 
well — . 

“Coopie,”  he  said,  “you  are  not  looking  in  the  pink.” 

“Say,”  he  continued  in  a  burst,  “I  know  what’s  the  matter 
with  you.  You’re  blue  and  you  need  some  of  my  medicine. 
Cone  on,  come  on,  Coopie,”  he  finished  coaxingly. 

That  day  Coopie  was  blue.  When  he  was  in  prison,  he  had 
hope  at  least,  he  had  his  dream  of  Rose  to  live  on.  Now  since 
he  had  come  out,  the  monsters  of  discouragement  had  always 
thwarted  him  and  his  hope  and  dreams  were  being  macerated 
away.  Coopie  was  weak,  anyway. 

After  eight  weeks  now,  Coopie  realized  he  was  nearly  at  the 
end  of  his  rope.  Never  a  scintilla  of  hope  or  cheer  had  he 
been  rewarded  with  in  his  search  for  Rose.  High  and  low  in 
all  the  old  familiar  places  he  searched  for  her  as  best  he  could 
in  vain.  Rose  was  gone  completely.  One  of  the  gang  said  “She 
was  off  the  moll  game  now  and  was  working  somewhere.”  A 
couple  hazarded  it  that  she  was  married  but  they  could  not 
say  for  sure. 

All  the  time,  too,  the  fear  of  the  law  dogged  his  waking  hours, 
slashing  its  fangs  at  him.  Day  by  day  he  could  feel  the  pur¬ 
suing  tentacles  of  the  law  come  closer  and  closer.  Any  hour 
one  of  the  gang  might  “squeal”  on  him.  There  was  money  in 
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it  for  the  man  who  did,  as  well  as  other  indulgences.  Coopie 
became  “all  in.” 

The  last  day  he  became  a  maniac.  Despair  had  diseased  his 
brain.  The  needle  charges  had  burnt  the  coal  out  of  his  body. 
Over  and  over  uneasily  he  swung  in  his  bed.  His  whole  frame 
ached.  His  head  seemed  afire.  His  arm  was  infected. 

Bafliedly  his  brain  tried  to  get  some  kind  of  coherent  thought. 
Time  and  time  again  he  tried  but  could  not  succeed.  All  he 
could  get  together  in  his  mind  was  that  at  six  o’clock  Nathan 
was  coming.  Half  a  dozen  times  with  that  idea  in  his  head,  he 
was  fooled  by  approaching  footsteps.  At  last  Nathan  did  come. 

Nathan  was  such  a  wonderful  man.  After  Nathan  left,  his 
bluish  skeleton  began  to  take  on  life.  Into  his  brain  poured 
the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  dream  flowers  as  if  by  magic.  The 
drab  flat  surroundings  of  his  bed-chamber  became  golden. 

Coopie  began  dressing  himself.  He  felt  so  much  better. 

As  he  looked  out  the  window,  as  if  by  a  work  of  heaven,  the 
strength  of  his  brain  returned.  For  days  he  had  been  unable 
to  think  a  thought.  Now  in  an  instant  his  brain  was  restored. 

And  in  the  instant  he  found  for  himself  what  he  wanted.  He 
knew  what  he  was  discouraged  about.  He  remembered  a  way 
he  could  discover  what  was  missing. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  clambered  into  a  taxi  and  commanded, 
“To  the  end  of  Maple  Avenue,  Mister.”  The  machine  purred 
in  response  and  Coopie  reclined  back  vacantly  happy. 

“I  wonder  if  they’ll  know  me,”  he  sighed. 

As  the  machine  went  along  he  began  to  feel  content  for  the 
first  time  in  months.  This  wras  simple  because  his  only  ter¬ 
rors  were  disappearing  now  since  he  had  gotten  aboard  the 
taxi  and  turned  towards  the  haven  he  was  certain  of.  And 
Rose — .  The  thought  of  her,  what  little  there  was,  gave  him 
neither  pain  nor  joy.  His  mind  was  satisfiedly  inert  about 
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her.  A  far  more  predominating  figure  for  the  moment  was 
old  Gravy. 

Coopie  was  a  lone,  puzzling  figure  by  the  prison  wall  when 
the  taxi  rolled  away.  The  warm  silken  summer  dusk  completely 
hid  him.  Not  a  single  body  except  himself  could  be  seen. 

Overhead  budding  stars  and  a  moon  said  that  soon  there 
would  be  light.  Suddenly  Coopie  swung  up  the  prison  steps. 

When  the  door  opened  at  his  ring,  Coopie  called  for  old 
Gravy.  Nobody  else  would  do.  So  in  a  minute  old  Gravy  did 
come  and  lead  him  off,  down  through  the  church-like  corridors 
of  the  jail.  ' 

John  Francis  Brennan,  ’23. 


“OBREGONISM”  IN  A  SISTER  REPUBLIC 


IN  the  form  of  shrieking  headlines  and  impassioned 
articles,  the  press  continually  calls  our  attention  to 
the  Socialist  menace  and  the  alarming  spread  of 
Bolshevism  in  Europe.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  some  of 
the  comprehensive  theories  of  Karl  Marx.  Most  of  us  have 
read  the  fiery  protests  of  Mr.  Debs.  Who  is  not  both  appalled 
and  amazed  by  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  Nicholas  Lenine? 
Socialism  has  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  Bolshev¬ 
ism  has  howled  its  way  to  recognition. 

May  not  the  rapid  growth  of  these  two  waves  of  social 
change  be  laying  a  foundation  upon  which  will  be  erected  the 
social  edifices  of  tomorrow?  With  a  problem  of  this  nature, 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Mexican  people  are 
grappling.  The  grim  shadows  of  fanatical  Socialism  and  of 
Bolshevism,  like  growing  monsters,  hover  menacingly  over 
Mexico.  From  these  two  rivers  of  national  destruction  has 
recently  been  born  a  strange  tributary.  This  new  phenomenon 
I  call  “Obregonism” — perhaps  through  lack  of  a  better  term; 
or  even  because  that  name  is  suggested  by  its  most  conspicuous 
apostle — Alvero  Obregon.  The  few  Americans  who  recall  the 
name  of  this  man  probably  remember  him  as  an  active  minister 
in  the  government  of  the  late  President  Carranza,  or  else,  as 
the  present  chief  executive  of  Mexico.  Unfortunately,  to  the 
majority  of  Americans,  Mexico  is  a  word  around  which  seems 
to  be  woven  a  deep  and  impenetrable  mystery.  This  fact  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  lack  of  interest  generally  shown  in  the  affairs  of 
the  sister  republic. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of 
chance  announced  the  end  of  the  deplorable  regime  of  General 
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Carranza.  Betrayed  by  his  military  supporters,  the  aged 
president  fought  desperately  for  his  existence.  He  was  cor¬ 
nered;  bayed  mercilessly  by  a  pack  of  rapacious  adventurers. 
Then  Alvero  Obregon,  his  most  trusted  lieutenant,  also  turned 
on  him.  “Et  tu  Brute!”  Carranza  fled  from  the  capitol,  was 
pursued,  and  a  few  days  later  fell  under  the  assassin’s  bullet. 
General  Obregon  assumed  the  chief  magistracy,  as  the  leader 
of  the  armed  revolution.  The  details  of  his  predecessor’s  death 
were  kept  a  secret.  But  not  for  long.  Even  the  Sandal  of 
Empedocles  was  finally  cast  up  from  the  depths  of  Mount 
yEtna.  Now  the  world  is  awakening  to  a  horrible  thought.  The 
ghost  of*  the  dead  King  spoke  to  Hamlet  and  spurred  him  on 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  usurper.  In  Mexico  today 
smouldering  suspicious  threaten  to  burst  into  flame. 

A  large  number  of  the  Mexicans  accepted  the  ignominious 
succession  of  General  Obregon.  Some  of  these  sought  relief 
from  the  abuses  of  the  weak  rule  of  Carranza ;  but  most  of  them 
accepted  it  as  a  part  of  a  fixed,  unchangeable  order  of  things. 
Revolution  had  become  a  chronic  disease;  it  had  almost  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  new  government 
came  to  power  as  the  so-called  “Co-operatista”  faction.  Under 
this  guise,  “Obregonism”  concealed  itself  to  do  its  unseemly 
work  of  destruction.  The  world  was  inveigled  into  seeing  in 
Alvero  Obregon  the  ability  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  and  the 
energies  of  the  great  Corsican.  The  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  gave  him  a  fame  far  in  excess  of  his  merits.  But 
Americans  will  now  disabuse  their  minds  of  that  preposterous 
conception.  We  wander  far  afield  if  we  hope  to  find  in  the 
Mexican  President  even  a  shadow  of  that  combination  of  con¬ 
structive  idealism  and  energy  of  action,  which  is  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  and  Bismarckian  gift.  The  press  of  Mexico  City  was  the 
main  source  of  information  for  the  foreigner.  It  is  evident 
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today,  even  to  the  passing  observer,  that  the  press  of  that  city 
is  the  poodle  of  “Obregonism”  and  is  continually  barking  for 
it.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Hearst  of  the  American  press  has  seen 
President  Obregon  in  a  favorable  light  because  he  has  been 
looking  through  the  colored  glass  of  selfish  interests.  Now  it 
is  time  for  Mr.  Hearst  to  lay  aside  his  colored  glasses  and  to 
look  at  and  interpret  “Obregonism,”  not  as  he  would  have  it, 
but  as  it  is.  If  we  contrast  the  results  of  this  ill-manned 
government  with  the  expectations  of  two  years  ago,  which  were 
based  on  vain  promises,  we  are  profoundly  disappointed.  But 
we  find  also  a  ludicrous  aspect  which  reminds  us  of  Horace’s 
famous  epigramme,  “ Parturient  montes,  nascetur  rMiculus 
mus” 

President  Obregon  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  abuses 
perpetrated  in  his  name.  He  thinks  he  exonerates  himself 
from  all  blame  by  declaring  that  his  intentions  are  good, — that 
his  aim  is  to  execute  the  law.  Like  Macbeth,  he  “would  not 
play  false,  but  yet  would  wrongly  win.”  He  is  of  a  mind  which 
in  one  mood  responds  to  the  vision  of  liberty,  and  in  another  is 
entranced  with  the  reality  of  Bolshevism.  “Obregonism”  is 
branded  with  a  stigma  which  its  leaders  cannot  efface  or  cover 
with  the  cloak  of  any  empty  or  vain  appeal  to  an  unjust  law. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  from  the  date  on  which  I  write,  another 
tragedy  was  added  to  the  many  justly  attributed  to  the  rule  of 
“Obregonism.”  Through  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  federal 
officials,  the  water  supply  of  Mexico  City  was  totally  ob¬ 
structed.  After  several  days  of  inevitable  suffering,  some 
thirty  thousand  people  paraded  the  streets  of  the  city  in  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  ineptitude  of  the  government. 
When  this  manifestation  of  just  discontent  reached  alarming 
proportions,  the  chief  executive  ordered  the  garrison  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Palace  to  disperse  the  crowds.  Machine  gun  bullets  and 
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flashing  sabres  wrought  their  bloody  work.  As  a  reprisal,  certain 
elements  of  the  population  resorted  to  a  series  of  indiscriminate 
assassinations  and  frenzied  acts  of  violence.  The  hounds  of 
crime  were  let  loose,  and  there  followed  long  days  of  unre¬ 
strained  anarchy.  One  has  to  analyze  the  motives  of  “Obre- 
gonism”  during  two  years  of  control  to  realize  that  the  recent 
calamity  which  it  has  brought  on  the  Mexican  people  was 
merely  the  spark  which  quickly  ignited  explosive  material, 
stored  up  during  two  years  of  corruption,  inefficiency,  and 
abuses  on  the  most  vital  interests  to  the  soul  of  a  nation.  An 
explosion  of  the  accumulated  indignation  and  silent  wrath  of 
the  people  was  inevitable.  A  nation,  no  matter  how  patient, 
or  how  submissive  by  nature  she  may  be,  knows  how  to  stir 
up  a  violent  storm,  topple  thrones,  and  crush  its  executioners 
when  the  insolence  of  these  tyrants  reaches  a  degree  where 
they  greet  with  a  cruel  smile  of  impassibility  the  sinister  spec¬ 
tacle  their  country  presents  during  her  hours  of  martyrdom. 

To  remedy  this  deplorable  system  of  government  which  now 
is  shaping  the  destinies  of  Mexico,  there  are  only  two  courses 
to  follow : — the  pacific  course  of  political  struggle,  or  the  vio¬ 
lent  course  of  armed  revolution.  The  Mexican  people  will 
either  engage  in  a  creditable  campaign  through  the  press  and 
go  to  the  polls,  or  else,  they  will  take  their  guns,  saddle  their 
horses,  and  raise  once  more  the  flag  of  armed  revolution. 

Let  the  United  States  throw  her  influence  on  the  side  of 
justice.  As  the  disinterested  and  unselfish  advocate  of  peace, 
justice,  and  good  will,  the  United  States  will  have  the  most 
influence  in  Mexico. 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  give  a  solution  of  a  complex  problem, 
nor,  prophet-like,  to  warn  against  future  evil.  I  seek  merely 
to  shed  a  litle  light  upon  a  vital  situation — upon  a  strange 
state  of  affairs  now  in  process  of  evolution.  In  problems  which 
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involve  the  very  soul  of  a  nation  there  is  always  both  food  for 
thought  and  fuel  for  controversy.  If  the  reader  but  become 
aware  that  a  problem  exists  in  Mexico,  my  object  has  been 
accomplished ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  knowledge  will  bring 
true  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Javier  E.  Molina,  ’26. 
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In  Palestine,  the  sun  that  day 
Sent  through  the  arch  a  reverent  ray 
Upon  a  couple  kneeling  there 
In  humble  and  in  fervent  prayer. 

In  Mary’s  arms  the  Infant  lies; 

Saint  Joseph  bears  in  careful  wise 
Two  turtle-doves,  the  offering 
Of  Jewish  law  to  heavenly  King. 

A  murmured  prayer  the  Temple  fills, 

As  Simeon  with  rapture  stills 
His  beating  heart,  “Now  let  me  die, 

O  Gracious  Lord,  and  to  Thee  fly.” 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  Saviour’s  face; 
May  Heaven’s  saving  strength  and  grace 
Be  her’s  when  one  day  sorrow’s  dart 
Shall  pierce  the  Mother’s  anguished  heart.” 

Then  Anna,  seer  and  prophetess, 

Looks  on  the  Child  with  thankfulness; 
And  Mary  takes,  ere  they  depart, 

Their  words  and  keeps  them  in  her  heart. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


SAINT  JOAN  OF  ARC 


ON  January  6,  1412,  there  was  born  in  the  little  village 
of  Domremy,  in  France,  a  heroine  of  faith  as  well 
as  of  patriotism,  Joan  of  Arc.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  Joan’s  entrance  into  the  Hundred  Years’  War  in  the 
army  of  France,  was  the  turning  point  in  that  struggle.  As 
a  child  Joan  was  singularly  pious,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  became  aware  of  certain  manifestations,  which  she  later 
came  to  call  her  “voices.”  She  afterwards  recognized,  as  those 
who  spoke  to  her,  Saint  Margaret,  Saint  Michael,  and  others. 
Before  1428  she  was  aware  that  she  was  bidden  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  French  King.  The  military  situation  of  her  Sov¬ 
ereign  had  become  desperate.  Finally,  Joan  yielded  to  her 
“voices”  and  presented  herself  at  the  nearest  French  military 
post,  where  she  foretold  of  a  French  defeat  outside  the 
walls  of  Orleans.  Later,  when  news  of  this  defeat  reached  the 
post,  her  predictions  were  taken  more  seriously. 

Having  secured  permission,  Joan,  dressed  in  male  attire, 
made  her  journey  to  interview  the  King.  In  order  to  test 
Joan,  the  King  disguised  himself,  but  she  was  able  to  recognize 
him  immediately.  On  account  of  the  strong  opposition  to  her 
at  the  Court,  she  was  sent  to  Poitieres  and  was  examined  there 
by  a  number  of  Bishops  and  other  Church  dignitaries,  who  de¬ 
cided  that  she  might  safely  be  followed,  as  there  was  nothing 
heretical  in  her  declarations.  Once  more  she  predicted  that 
she  would  save  Orleans,  that  she  herself  would  be  wounded, 
and  that  Charles  VII  would  be  crowned  King.  Her  phophecies 
were  all  fulfilled. 

On  April  30,  1429,  after  a  rapid  march,  the  Maid  reached 
Orleans,  passed  through  the  forces  beseiging  the  city,  and  was 
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enthusiastically  welcomed  within  the  walls.  Before  commenc¬ 
ing  her  campaign,  Joan  had  called  upon  the  English  King  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  but  this  bold  request  served  only  to  aston¬ 
ish  and  anger  the  English,  who  refused.  In  less  than  ten  days 
after  her  arrival,  Joan  forced  the  English  to  withdraw  and  they 
retreated  in  full.  She  likewise  successfully  conducted  the  cam¬ 
paign  along  the  river  Loire,  and  was  victorious  at  the  gieat 
battle  of  Patay.  In  July,  after  much  persuasion  on  her  part, 
the  French  generals  followed  Joan  to  Rheims,  where  Charles 
VII  was  crowned  King  of  France. 

Despite  her  opposition,  the  King  and  his  advisers,  lacking 
energy  to  further  repulse  the  English,  concluded  with  the  foe, 
a  treaty  of  peace  that  lasted  until  April,  1430. 

Because  of  a  mistake  made  in  pulling  up  a  drawbridge  out¬ 
side  of  the  town  of  Compiegne,  Joan  was  captured  by  followers 
of  John  of  Luxemburg.  The  ingratitude  of  Charles  cannot 
be  described  in  words,  for  at  this  time,  he  failed  to  recapture 
the  saviour  of  his  country.  If  the  French  could  not  secure 
Joan  by  force  of  arms,  they  might,  at  least,  have  tried  to  secure 
her  exchange,  for  they  had  in  their  possession  such  prisoners 
as  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  No  efforts  in  her  behalf  were  made  by 
those  whom  she  had  saved,  and  John  of  Luxemburg  sold  her 
to  the  English,  who  were  determined  to  put  Joan  to  death,  on 
the  one  hand  because  they  feared  her  with  an  almost  supersti¬ 
tious  fear,  on  the  other  because  they  were  ashamed  of  the 
terror  she  inspired.  They  considered  that  they  could  not  kill 
her,  because  she  had  vanquished  them,  but  they  thought  that 
if  they  could  have  her  condemned  as  a  heretic,  they  could  have 
her  killed.  They  had  a  tool  in  the  person  of  Bishop  of  Beau¬ 
vais  ;  but  as  Beauvais  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the 
trial  took  place  in  the  vacant  see  of  Rouen. 

Although  Joan  was  accused  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  she 
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was  confined  in  a  secular  prison.  She  was  not  permitted  to 
have  an  advocate  to  plead  her  cause.  The  cruelty  she  was 
forced  to  suffer  at  the  prison  is  a  standing  shame. 

In  February,  Joan  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court. 
The  judges  for  the  most  part  were  Frenchmen,  doctors  and 
theologians  from  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Latin  version 
of  the  official  record  of  the  trial  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
intact,  and  from  it  one  can  easily  learn  that  her  answers  were 
truthful  and  favorable  to  her  cause.  On  account  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  she  won  at  the  open  trial,  it  was  decided  to  conduct  the 
remainder  of  the  trial  in  the  prison  itself  with  a  small  board  of 
judges  presiding.  Finally,  a  majority  of  the  judges  decided 
that  Joan’s  manifestations  were  false,  that  she  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  burned  unless  she  would  make 
such  declarations  as  the  court  would  direct.  This  she  refused 
to  do.  On  two  occasions  she  was  ordered  to  retract  the  testi¬ 
mony  about  her  “voices.”  She  refused  both  times. 

One  of  the  counts  on  which  Joan  was  condemned  was  the 
wearing  of  male  attire.  The  court  decreed  that  the  resumption 
of  male  attire  would  constitute  an  act  of  contempt  and  a  sign 
of  relapse  into  heresy.  Joan  resumed  the  forbidden  attire, 
and  on  May  29,  1431,  it  was  ruled  by  the  court  that  this  re¬ 
sumption  constituted  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  that  she  must 
therefore  be  burned  to  death.  On  May  30  the  sentence  decreed 
by  the  court  was  carried  out  amidst  pathetic  circumstances. 
Joan  was  permitted  to  make  her  confession,  and  received  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  She  asked  for  a  crucifix  and  one  was  held  up 
to  her  lips  and  she  reverently  kissed  it.  Because  her  hands 
were  bound  behind  her  back  she  was  unable  to  hold  it.  After 
the  torch  had  been  applied,  a  cross  was  held  up  for  her  to  gaze 
upon  until  she  should  expire.  In  the  official  record  of  the 
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execution  we  rend,  thnt  “until  the  Inst  she  declnred  thnt  her 
voices  cnme  from  God,  nnd  hnd  not  deceived  her. 

Her  trinl  hnd  been  conducted  without  reference  to  the  Holy 
Fnther,  indeed  in  definnce  of  Jonn’s  nppenl  to  Christ's  Vicnr. 
Twenty -four  yenrs  Inter,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope, 
n  revision  of  the  trinl  wns  opened  nt  Pnris.  Now  the  nppellnte 
court,  crented  by  the  Holy  See,  reversed  nnd  nnnulled  the  in- 
fnmous  sentence  hnnded  down  nt  Rouen.  Even  before  the 
revision,  keen  observers  hnd  renlized  something  of  Jonn’s 

henvenly  chnrncter.  Cnrlyle  nnd  DeQuincey  hnve  written  of 
her  in  the  highest  terms,  bestowing  prnise  not  surpnssed  even 

by  thnt  of  her  own  countrymen.  Todny,  nenr  the  scene  of  her 
triumph,  stnnds  n  humble  little  shrine.  It  is  n  renovnted 
shop,  nnd  contnins  n  simple  mnrble  nltnr  nnd  kneeling  decks 
for  nbout  forty  worshippers — thnnks  to  the  fnith  of  the  humble 
Cntholics  of  Rouen.  Although  the  government  hns  finnnced 
the  erection  of  imnges  of  men  whose  nnmes  will  soon  signify 
nnught,  it  hns  fniled  to  remember  its  one  heroine,  its  snviour, 
Jonn  of  Arc. 

The  “Chnpel  of  St.  Jennne  d’Arc,”  ns  the  little  chnpel  is 
known,  is  simple.  The  smnll  nltnr,  constructed  of  mnrble,  con¬ 
tnins  its  usunl  tnbernncle  nnd  crucifix.  Behind  nnd  nbove  the 
tnbernncle  is  n  white  mnrble,  life-size  stntue  of  the  snint.  One 
of  her  biogrnphers,  n  non-Cntholic,  thus  tells  the  story  of  her 
Inst  moments:  “Her  confessor  to  the  Inst  held  up  the  cross 
before  her  eyes,  nnd  in  the  midst  of  the  flnines,  thnt  wrnpped 
her  round,  she  censed  not  to  repent  the  sncred  Nnme  of  Jesus 
nnd  to  invoke  His  Snints ;  n  Inst  time  she  wns  henrd  to  exclnim 
‘Jesus’;  then  her  hend  snnk  down;  she  hnd  finished  her  prnyer 
in  henven.”  The  simple  mnrble  stntue  represents  this  moment. 
The  scorching  Annies  nre  suggested  nt  the  stntue’s  bnse.  Round 
the  girdle  of  her  robe,  nre  the  bonds,  holding  her  to  the  stnke. 
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Her  head  is  thrown  back,  but  the  face  is  full  of  calm  peace. 

r 

The  closing  eyes,  losing  a  worldly  vision,  are  opening  on  the 
vision  of  her  Lord.  The  very  simplicity  seems  to  speak  of  the 
obscure  early  days  of  Domremy’s  Sainted  Maid,  before  her 
“voices”  bade  her  go  to  the  courts  and  camps  of  France. 

Francis  P.  Kilcoyne,  ’24. 


Apuii  fnrtaa 


When  on  the  quilts  weird  shadows  play 
And  dreamland  fairies  erstwhile  peep, 
How  wondrous  sweet  the  soothing  strains 
Of  Nature’s  song  to  sleep. 

At  eventide  when  all  is  spent. 

What  harvests  from  our  work  we  reap 
In  golden  dreams  up  silver  paths 
To  the  Castle  Sleep-o-sleep. 

Now  joy  and  gladness  rule  the  soul. 

As  through  the  labyrinthine  keep 
Or  silver  donjon  tower  we  spy 
The  jewelled  Queen  of  sleep. 

As  pain  and  sorrow  bleed  the  heart 

Of  fondest  hopes  we  fain  would  keep 
In  silenced  awe  we  greet  the  Queen 

Who  weaves  our  dreamless  sleep. 

*  *  *  * 

When  sorrow,  joy,  and  toil  and  fear. 

As  fleeting  shadows  on  me  creep. 
Then  lull  me,  Oh  Sweet  Savior  mine, 

In  Thine  arms  to  sleep. 


Matthew  P.  Butler,  ’23. 


3fco2Mt  Surer 

Stream  of  silence,  e’er  again 

Shall  thy  soft  chords  tremble  with  song 
Losing  themselves  in  music  when 
Thy  joyous  waters  roll  along? 

Or,  as  the  River  Alph  of  old, 

Eluding  sunshine,  moon  and  earth, 

Wilt  thou  flow  on  through  tunnell’d  cold 
To  seek  a  glorious  northern  birth? 

Thy  robe  of  silver  snow-white  charms 
Away  all  foul,  nigrescent  fays, 

Shrieving  a  peccant  world,  and  warms 
The  sleeping  buds  with  virginal  rays. 

Yet,  did  a  whiter  robe  enshroud 
Thy  waters,  lost  in  silvery  sheen, 

My  heart  would  yearn  to  rend  the  cloud 
And  gown  thee  e’er  in  emerald  green. 

Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


Spring 

Spring  comes  from  out  her  kingdom  of  gray  mists — 
The  South — and  weeps  that  Nature  should  be  bound 
By  bonds  Boreal-welded ;  and  her  tears 
Seek  earth  as  laced-fringed  willow  branches  seek 
To  touch  with  soft  caress  the  brooklet  s  cheek; 

They  wash  away  the  chapped  and  swollen  sears — 

The  brand  of  Winter — and  from  the  ground 

The  wakened  seeds  in  welcome  wave  their  chubby  fists 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


A  f®ati>pit’a  Jjomagr 
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As  leisurely  we  drifted  ’neath 
The  summer-scented  bowers. 

You  deftly  wrought  for  me  a  wreath 
Of  cress  and  water-flowers. 

“My  prince,’’  you  sighed;  there  fairly  raced 
Within  my  soul  a  hope, 

When  on  my  brow  you  gently  placed 
The  crown,  a  gem  to  cope 

With  royal  gifts,  for  knights  of  yore 
Would  cheerfully  exchange 
For  such  bequests,  a  life;  aye,  more 
Than  lies  in  mortal  range. 

Joseph  M.  Leavey,  ’23. 


Stye  Paeons 

The  soothing  sound  of  soft  unceasing  rain; 

The  faint  and  gentle  whispering  of  the  breeze; 
The  fragrant  scent  of  blossoms  on  the  trees; 
Announce  that  Spring  is  mistress  once  again. 

The  shade  of  leafy  boughs  that  arch  the  lane; 

The  drowsy  hum  of  honey-laden  bees; 

The  distant  herds  that  pasture  on  the  leas ; 

And  Summer  reigns,  with  Autumn  in  her  train. 

A  covered  arbor,  heavy-laid  with  wine; 

An  orchard  with  its  branches  bent  with  fruit; 

A  field  of  golden  wheat  that  nods  and  sways; 
Then  dreary  Winter  comes  to  prowl  and  whine. 
Mid  boist’rous  blasts ;  to  seek  for  precious  loot, 
Deflowering  nature  fair  in  desolate  days. 


James  E.  Tobin,  *23. 


Mjftt  3  Am  (gone 

When  I  am  gone  come  not  with  tear-lit  eyes 
To  play  the  hypocrite  and  fondly  stare 
Upon  my  marble  face  with  weathered  words, 

“He  is  so  true  to  life  and  natural  there.” 

Come  not  with  living  flowers  freshly  fumed 
To  tempt  a  sense  that  long  has  flown  away; 
Nor  strew  the  incensed  plumage  of  the  field 
About  the  bier  to  mock  my  slow  decay. 

Sit  not  about  in  judgment  of  my  days 

Maligning  or  malinged,  how  could  you  know? 
Think  not  I’ll  wear  the  crown  you  gem  for  me 

With  virtues  fancy  fashions  as  you  go. 

/ 

Meet  not  in  council  jesting  through  the  hours 
You  smoke  and  sip  the  wine  I  used  to  sip. 
While  resolutions  voluble  you  draw 

Of  words  that  never  leaped  a  sincere  lip. 

But  if  you  ponder  o’er  my  sallow  self 
While  candles  are  convulsing  at  me  there ; 

Sketch  not  a  bursting  halo  ’round  the  head 

Where  shadows  dance  a  dance  of  drear  despair. 

But  come  as  you  have  come  to  me  in  life 
To  pity  or  to  praise  my  ended  care; 

Sing  not  the  futile  notes  of  eulogy 

My  ears  are  numb  except  to  whisps  of  prayer. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


(glory 

The  more  we  live,  we  learn  each  day 
New  fitting  things,  unknown  before; 

The  soul’s  travail  is  dear  the  pay 
We  get  our  human  wisdom  for. 

O  Fool!  To  think  my  eyes  were  hung 
So  fast  on  any  man-made  show ; 

That  here  these  paths  you  moved  among 
And  fool  I  was,  I  would  not  know. 

I  have  the  tinsel  Glory  gave 

As  quick  to  die  as  flakes  of  snow. 

And  more  to  me  is  just  this  nave 
Beneath  which  we  were  wont  to  go. 

Is  day  the  night  or  night  the  day 
Without  my  gleam  I  do  not  know; 

O  turn  your  head  and  hear  me  say 

Dear,  Glory’s  jew’ls  are  flakes  of  snow. 

John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


©tun  Mis?  UUn  by  thr  JFirratbr 

There  is  a  world  of  things  around  us 
My  friend,  that  we  can  never  know; 
Forgotten  years  have  thought  themselves  to  dust 
No  farther  into  wit  to  go. 

Tonight  the  frost  is  deep  in  burrowed  holes, 
And  cold  and  still  the  plains  of  snow ; 

Come  watch  the  bubbles  on  the  cups  again. 
And  let  the  myriad  riddles  go. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


Autumn 


You  may  know  it  by  the  sun-rimmed  roads 
That  wind  thro’  any  town 
You  can  tell  that  Autumn’s  with  us 
By  the  trails  in  crispy  brown. 

You  can  tell  it  by  the  gloomy  maze 
That  falls  on  rusting  hills; 

You  can  hear  it  in  the  empty  ring 
Of  hollow  bubbling  rills. 

All  the  sighing  and  the  dying 

Of  flowers,  now  cracked  and  sere 
Tell  us  plainly  with  their  dying 
That  Autumn  time  is  here. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  evening 
When  a  moon  of  polished  gold 
Reaches  out  from  deepening  blackness 
That  hovers  fold  on  fold. 

Curtaining  o’er  the  lurid  sunset 
That  caps  the  distant  peaks, 

While  from  naked,  solemn  stretches 
The  voice  of  Autumn  speaks 
In  the  wings  of  bristling  night-winds 
That  cut  and  lash  the  clear 
There’s  a  chill  good-bye  to  summer. 

For  Autumn  time  is  here. 


David  Mahoney,  ’24. 


After  All 


Where  the  silence  woos  the  moonlight 
In  the  cheerless  woodland  glade, 

A  host  of  humbling  mem’ries 
Seem  to  lurk  in  every  shade. 

Lo!  A  phantom  sword  uplifted 
In  a  gaunt  and  withered  hand 
That  held  the  fate  of  thousands 
In  a  great  and  mighty  land! 

The  commander  of  an  army 

That  destroyed  the  might  of  Rome 
And  crushed  her  battered  legions 
In  the  shadow  of  her  home! 

See!  A  tongue  all  black  and  shrivelled 
With  the  ravages  of  age 
That  once  delighted  hundreds 
By  its  capers  on  the  stage. 

Or  the  kingly  crown  of  Pharaoh 
Still  upon  his  mummy  head 
That  now  may  rule  the  spirits 
As  the  Monarch  of  the  Dead! 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  *24. 


S>ummpr’B  Seatli 

Robbed  of  her  splendor,  beauty  and  form. 

Stripped  of  her  verdure  by  fierce  Autumn  storm; 
Summer,  most  beautiful  season  of  all. 

Heeds  to  her  death  knell  by  trumpeter.  Fall. 

Harsh  is  the  note  of  the  clairion  clear. 

Relentless  its  bidding  to  time  of  year, 

When  Nature  is  robed  in  her  costliest  charms 
And  is  seeming  removed  from  harsh  Winter’s  charms. 

Sad  is  the  picture  of  Summer’s  death. 

Scorched  are  her  tresses  by  cruel  Autumn’s  breath ; 
Stripped  are  her  trees  and  withered  her  flowers. 
Ghastly  and  pallid  her  dying  hours. 

So  is  our  life  like  that  season  of  year 
Blooming  in  youth,  full  of  life  and  of  cheer. 

Then  in  old  age  comes  infirmity’s  breath, 

Witheringly,  scorchingly,  dragging  to  death. 


Joseph  B.  Moriarty,  ’23. 
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dear  Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  we  did  not  hear  from 

alumni  you.  We  thought  most  of  you  had  died  and  we  had 
the  impudence  to  report  the  death  of  one  of  your  liv¬ 
ing  members,  in  our  last  issue.  The  man  was  indignant  when 
he  read  how  sorry  all  his  friends  were  that  he  had  passed  away. 
This  sort  of  muddling  is  liable  to  happen  quite  frequently  in 
the  Alumni  column  unless  you  give  proof  of  your  existence  by 
sending  in  your  whereabouts  and  your  death  notices. 
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As  far  as  we  are  concerned  most  of  the  Alumni  died  shortly 
after  graduation.  They  never  subscribed  to  The  Stylus  and 
hence  were  consigned  to  the  morticians  straightway.  This 
seems  a  bit  hasty,  but  if  after  graduation  men  can  forget  their 
former  associations,  their  classmates,  their  college,  and  the  old 
institutions,  then  they  are  playing  truant  from  the  cemetery 
as  far  as  living  is  concerned. 

A  certain  sister  college  not  a  million  miles  from  Chestnut 
Hill  receives  approximately  fifty  letters  monthly  from  her 
Alumni  containing  interesting  and  publishable  news.  Once  at 
Boston  College  a  letter  was  received  from  an  Alumnus.  It  re¬ 
quested  us  to  cancel  his  subscription.  He  gave  as  the  reason 
an  item  in  the  Alumni  Department  stating  that  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  firm  from  which  he  had  separated  ten  years 
before.  He  never  kept  in  touch  with  the  college  in  the  interval 
and  expected  us  to  burrow  into  his  seclusion.  Where  does  the 
culpability  belong  in  this  case?  Our  Alumni  Editor  is  not  a 
Pinkerton  employee. 

Recently  we  sent  out  returnable  cards  to  a  portion  of  the 
Alumni  asking  for  support  in  the  form  of  subscriptions.  Less 
than  two  per  cent  were  returned.  This  fact  coupled  with  many 
displays  of  indifference  has  been  responsible  for  the  writing  of 
this  editorial  with  a  styptic  pencil  rather  than  with  a  Stylus. 
We  expect  you  from  this  out  to  swing  into  our  focus  and  prove 
to  us  that  the  “State  of  Alumni”  is  better  than  that  of  “Under 
graduatehood.”  Say  it  with  a  subscription. 


in  again,  “Tom  of  the  Questions”  rises  to  take  another 
OUT  again,  slap  at  the  collegians  by  proclaiming  that  they 
edison  would  rather  dictate  to  the  bohunkery  from  be¬ 
hind  three-inch  collars  than  wind  armatures.  And 
Tom  is  right.  We  are  having  our  wits  sharpened  at  college  so 
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that  we  may  never  have  to  dull  them  by  familiarity  with  ex¬ 
cavating  implements.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  Tom  is  a 
“good  boy  and  listens  well/’  but  occasionally  he  bites  a  lemon. 
To  do  the  kind  of  work  he  suggests,  even  for  a  short  period, 
would  necessitate  the  moronization  of  the-  subject  for  that 
time.  In  some  fields  we  admit  the  practicality  of  frolicking 
in  the  muck,  but  as  a  general  formula  for  all  college  men,  it’s 
a  frowsy  introduction  to  life. 

If  all  men  were  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  we  fear 
that  too  much  room  could  be  rented  at  the  top.  The  purpose 
of  our  education  stripped  of  its  idealistic  verbiage  is  to  hurdle 
the  first  few  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  landing  above  the  lower 
forms  of  intellectual  strata,  to  struggle  upward  in  the  fight. 

this  college  This  is  the  one  college  of  the  many  in  which 
of  ours  the  senior  and  the  freshman  enjoy  the  same 

privileges.  We  hope  it  will  not  always  be  such. 
Some  day  may  it  so  happen  that  one  of  the  senior  members  will 
suggest  that  the  undergraduates  help  to  make  the  final  year  of 
college  life  one  of  more  velvet  and  less  drudgery.  What  should 
the  lower  classes  of  the  college  do,  and  what  could  they  do  if 
such  a  plan  were  adopted?  There  are  several  things.  In  the 
first  place  the  financing  of  the  Year  Book  might  be  under¬ 
taken,  or  the  class  outing  be  sustained  on  the  money  end.  Then 
perhaps  a  slush  fund  could  be  established  for  minor  expendi¬ 
tures. 

This  plan  once  on  foot  would  work  wonders  for  the  seniors. 
In  the  first  place  they  would  become  ardent  alumni.  This 
seems  recompense  enough.  But  there  are  other  results.  The 
number  of  pawnbrokers  attending  the  Graduating  Exercises 
to  keep  watch  over  their  quarry,  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  fewer  watch  chains  would  be  anchored  with  keys  during 
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the  year.  There  would  be  something  to  work  for  during  the 
lower  years  of  the  college  knowing  that  the  best  was  yet  to 

come. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  much  easier  for  800  students 
to  finance  a  project  than  for  a  paltry  100  to  attack  it.  And 
this  is  how  it  stands  at  our  own  college. 

Some  day,  I  say  again,  may  one  rise  among  us  who  will  thus 
appeal  to  the  lower  classes  for  this  support.  Then  will  we 
graduate  as  freedmen,  facing  the  future  with  a  smile  inherited 
from  the  memory  of  the  last  year  at  Boston  College. 


Francis  L.  Ford,,  ’23, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


iExrfjattgr 

WHAT  NEXT? 

This  month’s  prize  is  awarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Duquesne 
Monthly  for  the  following  performance  of  original  thinking. 

“There  is  a  crying  need  for  censorship  of  the  country’s  daily 
newspapers.  A  censorship  was  found  necessary  and  useful  for 
the  movies;  why  not  the  papers  too?  An  infinitely  greater 
number  of  people  are  reached  by  the  daily  paper  than  are 
reached  by  the  motion  picture.  But  the  bugaboo  is:  do  you 
want  to  suppress  American  Liberty?  Would  you  throttle  free 
speech?  Certainly  not.  But  if  movie  censorship  has  not 
throttled  freedom  of  speech  and  eighteenth  amendment  sup¬ 
pressed  American  liberty,  why  worry  about  the  result  when  you 
apply  the  same  principles  to  the  press?” 

“Scandal,  murder,  arson,  treason,  treachery,  love,  hatred, 
jealousy,  suicide,  divorce,  etc.  Why  go  into  sordid  details? 
Tf  newspapers  can  be  sold  daily  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor  and 
integrity,  it  is  indeed  high  time  for  official  action.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  the  current  news,  but  keep  it  entire  and 
unsullied.” 

And  how,  pray,  will  you  keep  the  news  entire  if  you 
censor  it  ? 


WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  SOUND  AND— 

Close  on  his  heels  and  pressing  him  hard,  comes  the  editor 
of  The  Crimson  and  the  Gray,  winner  of  second  honors. 

Quoth  he,  “The  tune  of  the  ultra-modern  novelist  seems  to  be 
disgustingly  sour.  All  of  them  sit  and  weep  bitterly  over  the 
decayed  corpse  of  humanity,  and  use  up  reams  of  valuable 
paper  in  describing  the  manner  of  the  day  as  revolting,  lament¬ 
able,  dangerous  and  flippant.  The  somewhat  trite  phenomenon 
of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  is  the  sole  effect  of  their  preaching. 
They  prescribe  no  panacea,  nor  do  they  recommend  any  oint¬ 
ment  of  a  salubrious  character.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  wail 
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and  vaguely  warn.  They  point  unnecessary  fingers  at  us  with 
the  simple  admonition  to  beware  of  goblins. 

“What  we  need  is  sound  and  intelligent  criticism.  No  dilly¬ 
dallying,  no  smoothing  over  the  sore  spots,  but  straight  from 
the  shoulder  and  straight  to  the  point,”  etc. 

A  MISSOURI  MAGAZINE 

The  Lorettine  seems  to  us  a  pleasing  magazine.  It  carries  a 
representative  quota  of  essays  and  verses  of  representative 
qualities.  The  piece  that  caught  our  eye  there  and  that  we 
must  talk  about  is  a  short  story,  “The  Price  of  a  Hat.”  This 
is  exasperatingly  arranged.  There  are  close  to  five  or  six 
characters  in  it  and  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  forever  either 
getting  into  the  story  or  getting  out  of  it.  The  language,  too, 
is  unfinished  though  nevertheless  good.  The  prime  drawback 
of  “The  Price  of  a  Hat”  is  its  general  unevenness.  Yet,  “The 
Price  of  a  Hat”  contains  the  germs  of  good  story-telling  and 
the  author  of  it  can  write,  but  manifestly  needs  industrious 
apprenticeship. 

This  feminine  paragraph  is  the  best  of  the  story.  “During 
the  five  minutes  spent  in  the  cloak  room  primping,  before  en¬ 
tering  the  office,  she  covered  the  healthy  color  in  her  cheeks 
with  something  that  could  be  trusted  to  stay  on  longer,  ver¬ 
milioned  her  lips,  moistened  her  finger  tips  at  her  mouth  and 
brushed  up  her  eyelashes  until  the  heads  on  them  glistened ; 
pulled  out  her  brilliantined  hair  until  it  wras  twice  its  size 
and  polished  her  nails  on  her  palms.  Then  she  'was  ready  for 
the  office,  never  noticing  that  her  shoes  were  dusty,  or  that 
her  hands  could  be  improved  by  close  contact  with  water  and 
soap.” 


THE  YALE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE 

Within  the  modest  dress  of  its  brown  cover,  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine  always  gives  some  excellently  done  literary  effect. 
In  fact,  if  we  may  be  more  exact  about  it,  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine  is  the  best  of  college  magazines  as  we  have  seen  them. 
The  work  in  the  Y.  L.  M.  is  amazingly  mature  in  thought  and 
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style.  Yale  men,  for  example,  tell  a  love  story  as  it  ought  to 
be  told.  Which  talent  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  magazines 
where  that  theme  is  usually  taken  up  by  bungling  adolescent 
hands.  They  are  actually  Byronic  in  that  business.  To  hear 
them  is  to  wonder  at  their  world- wisdom.  Another  good  fea¬ 
ture  about  their  book  is  the  very  noticeable  young-man  verve 
about  it.  Young  men,  we  mean,  who  see  things  through  the 
romantic  eyes  of  youth  and  tell  of  them  in  the  same  youthful 
vein,  not  as  if  they  were  reciting  a  piece  before  a  convocation 
of  professors.  And  in  the  telling,  they  manage  to  make  use  of 
all  kinds  of  twentieth  century  literary  tricks.  Behind  that 
ostensible  naturalness,  is  a  story  of  long  striving  and  training. 

The  book  is  not  without  its  let-downs.  We  read  the  Leaders 
of  October  and  November  and  were  more  or  less  unimpressed. 
They  were  well-written,  they  were  logical,  but  they  sounded 
so  much  like  the  vacuous  platitudinizing  we  have  heard  so 
often  before,  in  other  magazines,  in  lectures,  etc.  They  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  read  to  the  literature  circles  of  many  D.  A.  K. 
posts  and  draw  a  nice  handclap,  but  they  left  us  as  stolid  as  a 
Siberian  Moujik.  Other  Leaders  have  been  different. 

The  poetry  is  always  of  uniform  suaveness,  coming  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  symbols  rather  than  aiming  at  passion,  metaphysical 
more  than  lyric.  It  is  good,  sometimes  less  good  and  infre¬ 
quently  touched  by  heaven.  They  make  much  of  their  poetry. 
We  would  make  more  of  their  brilliant  prose. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


Inmi 

sodalities  We  have  attended  the  Sodality  during  our  col¬ 
legiate  career.  We  take  no  credit  to  ourselves  for 
that  fact.  We  do  think,  however,  that  a  student  who  has  at¬ 
tended  Boston  College  and  yet  not  found  time  to  attend  the 
Devotions  to  Our  Lady  for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  a  week 
will  regret  his  lack  of  action  in  future  years.  The  attendance 
at  the  Junior  Sodality  is  not  what  it  should  be  and  of  the 
number  present  at  all  the  meetings  fully  ninety  per  cent  have 
been  from  one  class,  Junior  C.  That  class  might  do  better. 
We  do  not  know  about  the  other  years,  we  hope  they  do  better. 
The  blame  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Fr.  Eberle.  The  talks 
he  has  given  on  self-control,  self-examination  and  other  points 
in  the  asceticism  of  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola  have  been  not  only 
beneficial  spiritually  but  very  interesting  as  well. 


oratorical  On  Friday  evening,  December  14th,  the  Orator- 
contest  ical  Contest  for  the  year  was  held.  Competing 
against  a  group  of  the  best  orators  in  the  college, 
who  had  been  previously  chosen  in  a  selective  try-out,  George 
Woodley  of  Sophomore  won  the  $50  prize  offered  by  the  Philo- 
matheia  Club.  Mr.  Woodley  spoke  with  fervor  and  eloquence 
on  “The  Need  of  Catholic  Laymen  in  America.”  The  other 
speakers  were  Joseph  Turnbull,  ’24;  Rene  Gingras,  ’23;  Wil¬ 
liam  Doyle,  ’25;  James  Dooling,  ’24;  Alfred  Bedard,  ’23;  Joseph 
Crane,  ’23,  and  James  Akins,  ’24.  Mr.  Joseph  Comber,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Senior,  wielded  the  gavel,  and  the  men  who  acted  as 
judges  were  Rev.  Fr.  Butler,  Boston  College,  ’80,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Dr.  Edward  Supple,  ’03,  and 
Mr.  John  B.  Casey,  ’13,  Junior  Principal  of  History  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  The  winner  of  the  Oratorical  Con¬ 
test  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  Brosnalian  Prize  Debate  last 
year. 
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Russia  During  the  week  previous  to  Christmas  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeal  from  the  Father  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  was  read,  in  all  the  classes  of  Boston  College.  A  partic¬ 
ularly  generous  response  should  be  made  by  the  students  here, 
inasmuch  as  two  Boston  College  men,  Fr.  Gallagher,  S.J.,  and 
Fr.  Walsh,  S.J.,  are  with  the  Belief  Commission  in  Russia. 


Dear  Students: 

The  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  XI,  in  July  last  addressed  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  entire  Catholic  world  begging  help  for  the 
unhappy  Russian  people  perishing  amid  the  horrors  of  famine. 
Once  more  the  Vicar  of  Christ  showed  forth  the  Charity  of 
Christ  which  embraces  all  the  children  of  men  irrespective  of 
race  or  color  or  other  dividing  line.  From  not  £  few  of  our 
Jesuit  Colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  world  there  was  a 
generous  response  to  the  call  of  the  Holy  Father;  and  when  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  His  Holiness  the  sum  which  these  Com¬ 
munities  and  students  of  Jesuit  houses  had  contributed,  Pope 
Pius  was  deeply  touched  and  from  a  heart  full  of  love  for  his 
sons  praised  their  chivalrous  charity.  He  blessed  them;  and 
not  content  with  that,  He  had  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
write  a  letter  of  thanks.  In  this  letter  He  lays  upon  me  the 
pleasing  task  of  imparting  to  you  all  in  his  name  the  Apostolic 
Benediction.  Gladly  and  with  all  reverence  I  tell  you  now  of 
this  favor  of  Pius  XI  and  of  his  Blessing  to  you. 

In  return  for  the  affection  towards  you  of  the  Holy  Father, 
you,  my  dear  students,  will  feel  yourselves  impelled  to  help  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  carry  out  his  earnest  desire  of  saving  the 
starving.  Various  countries  and  organizations  are  nobly  and 
strenuously  engaged  in  helping  the  distressed  Russians.  The 
relief  work  which  the  Pope  started  four  months  ago  is  already 
saving  the  lives  of  some  thousands.  But  this  effort  and  the 
work  of  others  combined  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
check  the  ravages  of  famine.  The  charity  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  of  all  the  forms  of  relief  is  most  welcome  to  the 
famishing  Russians,  must  continue  to  stretch  out  helping 
hands.  To  you,  to  your  fresh  hearts  prompt  to  take  fire  at 
noble  enthusiasm,  comes  the  divine  invitation  through  the 
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mouth  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  to  advance  to  the  rescue  of  count¬ 
less  victims  of  hunger. 

The  priest-representatives  of  the  Holy  See,  who  are  now 
providing  relief  in  four  different  regions  of  Russia,  write  that 
they  are  powerless  to  describe  the  misery  which  they  see  around 
them.  To  give  you  an  instance  from  their  letters:  in  Crimea 
alone,  which  up  to  yesterday  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  por¬ 
tions  of  the  vast  land  of  Russia,  there  are  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  without  a  scrap  to  eat.  Living  skeletons  they  drag 
themselves  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  or  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  some  one  to  help  them.  There  are  crowds  of  chil¬ 
dren  without  father  or  mother,  because  their  parents  deprived 
themselves  of  the  last  morsels  of  food,  and  are  dead  that  their 
children  might  live  a  little  longer.  At  the  approach  of  winter 
these  children  too  will  die;  the  frost  will  extinguish  the  spark 
of  life  in  their  half-clad,  emaciated  bodies.  It  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  priest  to  find  enough  grain  to  make  an  altar-bread, 
and  frequently  this  prevents  the  offering  of  the  Victim  of  ex¬ 
piation  and  propitiation  in  that  desolate  land. 

I  cannot  put  before  you  in  its  awful  reality  the  tragic  scene, 
but  such  knowledge  as  you  have  of  the  immensity  of  that  help¬ 
less  suffering  will  not  leave  you  unmoved.  The  Jews  of  th& 
United  States  have  collected  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  help 
of  their  fellow-Jews  in  Russia;  it  is  for  Christians  at  least 
equally  to  help  their  own.  I  know  that  you  have  not  great 
means  at  your  disposal,  and  I  would  not  ask  of  you  to  do  w  hat 
is  beyond  your  powers.  But  you  can  make  the  voluntary  sac¬ 
rifice  of  some  pleasure  on  which  you  would  otherwise  spend  a 
little  money.  In  the  Jesuit  Colleges  throughout  the  world 
you  number  more  than  a  hundred  thousand ,  a  considei  able 
sum  could  be  put  together  by  the  little  acts  of  self-denial  of  so 
great  a  number.  You  have  pocket-money;  you  receive  gifts; 
you  are  not  without  something  to  spend  on  yourselves,  in  deli¬ 
cacies,  in  personal  attire,  in  equipment  for  games;  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  you  get  up  excursions  and  concerts  and  shows.  Let 
these  be  sacrificed  or  be  kept  within  more  simple  limits;  you 
would  not  deprive  yourselves  of  a  great  deal,  but  you  would  be 
unselfishly  answering  the  cry  of  distress.  The  savings  you  can 
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thus  collect  will  be  a  consolation  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  who 
addresses  himself  to  you  in  the  very  words  Our  Saviour  spoke 
to  his  Apostles,  “I  have  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  for  .  .  . 
they  have  nothing  to  eat.”  Mark  viii,  2.  You  will  be  conscious 
that  you  have  not  neglected  your  duty,  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  assist  the  needy.  You  will  enable  the  Holy 
Father  to  carry  on  the  noble  work  of  Christian  Charity  which 
he  has  so  much  at  heart.  You  will  be  taking  part  and  co-oper¬ 
ating  in  the  great  designs  of  divine  Providence  over  an  entire 
nation  which  is  gradually  awakening  to  seek  the  one  true  sal¬ 
vation,  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Vicar  on  earth,  the  Pope.  God 
will  not  be  outdone  by  you  in  generosity;  your  charity  will 
draw  down  from  heaven  rich  blessings  on  yourselves  and  on 
your  families. 

The  grace  of  God  be  ever  with  you. 

Your  servant  in  Christ, 

Wlodimir  Ledochowski, 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 

Rome, 

November  6,  Feast  of  All  Saints  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  1922. 


The  sympathy  of  the  Junior  Class  is  extended  to 
Arthur  Manning,  ’ 2 If,  in  the  death  of  his  brother, 

Henry  A.  Manning. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


Alumni 

We  stand  at  the  portals  of  another  year.  The  last  entry  has 
been  made  in  the  books  of  1922.  It  is  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past  that  men  draw  wisdom  for  the  future.  With  this  end  in 
view  we  wish  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  defects  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  department  from  September  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  With  the  defects  we  are  most  concerned  for  we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  these  defects  in  order  to  eradicate  them 
in  the  future.  The  severest  censure  we  have  received  so  far 
is  that  we  have  made  erroneous  entries.  Concerning  this  criti¬ 
cism  we  wish  to  call  certain  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Alumni.  So  far  this  year  there  have  been  250  entries  in  this 
department.  Out  of  the  total  number  there  have  been  fi\  e 
errors  which  were  immediately  brought  to  our  attention.  But 
while  we  have  ten  or  fifteen  Alumni  sitting  on  our  doorstep 
the  moment  a  mistake  is  made,  we  find  that  not  one  of  the 
fifteen  ever  thinks  of  bringing  in  some  “correct”  news  himself. 
There  are  but  three  ways  of  running  this  department.  The  first 
is  the  one  usually  employed  by  the  other  colleges  of  the  East 
and  consists  in  the  loyal  support  of  the  Alumni  who  keep  the 
editors  constantly  informed  as  to  their  achievements.  Upon 
this  support  every  successful  Alumni  column  is  established. 
Without  it  no  practical  efficient  department  can  be  edited. 
But  after  making  an  earnest  appeal  in  September  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  co-operation  of  our  Alumni  we  have  received  to  date 
only  three  communications  in  reply.  It  is  clear  that  if  this 
department  depends  upon  such  support  it  would  soon  cease  to 
exist.  However,  we  are  very  grateful  to  those  loyal  men  who 
did  have  the  right  spirit  and  co-operated  with  us.  The  second 
method  is  for  the  editors  to  interview  each  of  the  Alumni  in¬ 
dividually.  This  is,  as  we  pointed  out  in  September,  practically 
impossible,  since  in  order  to  run  a  department  of  ordinary 
scope  we  would  have  to  interview  fifty  men  every  twenty-five 
days.  Therefore  there  is  only  one  road  left  open  to  us,  namely, 
to  depend  for  our  information  upon  the  newspapers  and  such 
news  as  the  different  men  we  meet  can  impart  to  us.  Under 
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such  circumstances  we  can  in  no  way  be  justly  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  those  mistakes  which  may  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Several  members  of  the  Alumni,  whose  names  we  refrain  from 
mentioning,  have  come  into  the  office  and  given  us  false  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  own  employment.  We  wish  to  remind  the 
Alumni  that  this  column  is  written  expressly  for  them.  If 
they  wish  the  department  to  be  a  representative  one  they  will 
find  us  ready  and  anxious  to  go  more  than  half  way  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them. 

“In  unity  there  is  strength,”  says  the  old  sage.  This  is  a 
universal  truth  which  we  men  of  Boston  College  do  not  seem  to 
realize.  It  has  been  complained  to  this  department  that  there 
is  no  unity  among  our  Alunmi.  If  one  goes  to  an  Alumnus  of 
any  of  our  big  colleges  and  says,  “I  am  a  fellow  Alumnus  of 
such  and  such  a  college,”  he  receives  a  cordial  welcome  and  the 
man  will  do  what  he  can  for  him.  But  tell  certain  members 
of  our  Alumni  that  you  come  also  from  Boston  College  and  he 
asks  you,  “Well,  what  of  it?” 

Personally,  we  have  never  experienced  the  above  defect,  but 
as  it  comes  from  good  authority,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it. 
If  there  is,  it  certainly  should  be  looked  into  carefully  and 
measures  adopted  by  the  Alumni  to  increase  good  fellowship. 
Nothing  so  builds  up  a  great  college  as  the  knowledge  that 
you  have  stanch  and  loyal  friends  in  the  business  world  to 
whom  you  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  fellowship  since  you  are 
all  proteges  of  the  same  Alma  Mater. 

Once  more  in  beginning  the  new  year  we  appeal  most  earn¬ 
estly  for  the  support  of  our  Alumni.  Don’t  let  all  the  other 
colleges  surpass  us  in  this  regard.  “Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.”  If  our  Alumni  want  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  represent  them  let  us  pull  together  and  make  it  one 
hundred  per  cent  representative  or  let  the  department  cease  to 
function. 

ERRORS 

(From  October  to  January) 

1.  The  correct  date  of  the  marriage  of  James  Fitzpatrick 
occurs  in  this  issue. 
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2.  George  O’Donnell  mentioned  in  November  is  in  the  class 
of  ’20,  not  ’21. 

3.  Due  to  a  typographical  error  it  was  announced  that 
Walter  Cremen,  ’21,  lost  his  “brother.”  It  should  have  been 
“mother.” 

4.  We  sincerely  regret  the  erroneous  statement  concerning 
the  death  of  Joe  McOwen,  ’16,  who  recently  returned  to  deny 
that  he  was  dead. 

5.  The  Tom  Scanlon  coaching  at  Brighton  High  is  not  of 
the  class  of  ’20. 


PERSONALS 

’97  We  rejoice  greatly  upon  the  recent  appointment  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox  of  Arthur  W.  Dolan  as  judge  of  probate  and 
insolvency  for  Suffolk  County.  Mr.  Dolan  is  married  and  has 
five  children.  He  received  his  A.B.  from  Boston  College  and 
Harvard  Law  School  conferred  the  LL.B.  on  him  in  1900.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years  he  served  in  the  common  council  and 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  that  body  in  1903,  ’04 
and  ’05.  In  1906  he  was  secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and 
a  year  later  he  was  made  register  of  probate,  an  office  to  which 
he  was  re-elected  in  1908,  ’13  and  ’18.  Mr.  Dolan  is  quite 
honored  by  the  appointment  since  he  has  been  chosen  from 
among  6000  qualifying  attorneys.  Congratulations,  Mr.  Dolan. 

’98  Rev.  Fr.  W.  J.  Farrell  of  St.  Bernard’s  rectory  in  West 
Newton  was  recently  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  action.  This  gallant  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  101st  Field  Artillery  was  wounded  in  action,  and 
has  received  in  addition  to  his  new  laurels,  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  from  the  French  Government  and  a  citation  from 
Gen.  Pershing. 

’01  Dennis  O’Callahan,  head  master  of  the  Tarbox  School 
in  Lawrence,  is  an  enthusiast  of  student  self-government. 
Much  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the  theory  he  is 
putting  into  practice  in  his  junior  high  school. 
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’02  Edward  j.  Cox  has  just  been  elected  a  State  Senator  in 
Massachusetts. 

Henry  McKenna,  who  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Curley  as 
Soldiers’  Relief  Commissioner,  has  resigned  to  take  another 
office.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  later. 

9 05  William  A.  Troy,  ex-’05,  who  was  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post  for  over  ten  years,  is  now  doing 
some  splendid  work  in  Hearst’s  feature  department  in  New 
York  City. 

’06  William  B.  Buckley,  ex-’06,  is  now  a  wool  merchant  and 
is  doing  a  great  business  in  Waltham. 

’10  Dr.  Edward  J.  O’Brien  had  a  good  share  of  glory  as  a 
referee  at  the  big  football  games  of  the  past  season,  and 
justly  so. 

’17  George  G.  Holland  has  severed  his  connections  with 
The  Advertiser  and  after  touring  Europe  with  his  bride 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Cohan,  is  now  with  the  Boston 
American. 

’18  H.  Bennett  Murray  (“Lo  son”)  continues  to  put  out 
championship  football  teams  at  Norwood. 

Vincent  Murray  is  now  with  Chas.  A.  Phelan  Co.  of  State 
Street,  Boston,  and  is  editor  of  the  firm’s  “Market  Letter.” 
With  Vin  in  this  game,  Messrs.  Barron  and  Babson  will  have 
to  look  to  their  laurels. 

’20  Charles  McGill  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Providence 

News. 

Harold  Anderson,  formerly  sporting  editor  of  the  Portland 
Express ,  is  now  one  of  the  star  reporters  of  the  Boston  Tele¬ 
gram. 
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Eddie  Roddan  it  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Post. 

We  understand  that  Frank  J.  O’Reilly  is  now  engaged  in 
business  in  Brockton. 

Alban  Mclnnis  is  now  connected  with  the  Linscott  Automo¬ 
tive  Supply  Company  which  is  located  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Leo  Q.  McGarin  is  employed  by  his  father  in  the  billiard  and 
bowling  supply  business.  Leo  goes  to  Suffolk  Law  School  at 

night. 

’21  Jimmie  Fitzpatrick  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  M. 
Hackett  of  South  Portland,  Maine,  on  December  1,  1922. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


AHflrtta 

HOCKEY 
December  25 

Boston  College  3 — Boston  Hockey  Club  3 

B.  C.  opened  on  Christmas  night  with  the  Boston  Hockey 
Club,  an  aggregation  of  ex-collegiate  stars  and  coached  by 
Kalph  Winsor,  ex-Harvard  mentor.  The  first  period  looked 
easy  for  the  Hockey  Club  when  they  caged  two  goals.  However, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  period  B.  C.’s  passing  game 
commenced  to  function.  Sunny  Foley  Hipped  the  disk  into 
the  draperies  and  after  the  Hockey  Club  scored  again,  Groden 
poked  one  in  from  a  scrimmage  in  front  of  the  net.  The  third 
period  opened  with  B.  C.  the  aggressor,  and  they  were  soon 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  when  Foley  caged  his  second  goal 
of  the  evening.  From  then  on  it  was  nip  and  tuck,  first  one 
side  carrying  the  battle  then  the  other.  After  two  over¬ 
time  periods  proved  scoreless,  the  game  was  called.  The 
Eagles  only  tied  the  game,  but  they  did  win  the  crowd. 

December  28 

Boston  College  3 — McGill  1 

In  the  second  game  of  the  season,  B.  C.  showed  a  marked 
improvement  over  her  initial  encounter.  Meeting  the  fast  Mc¬ 
Gill  sextet,  B.  C.  fairly  swept  them  off  their  feet.  In  the  very 
opening  period,  B.  C.  started  an  aggressive  game,  and  through¬ 
out  the  contest  they  continually  kept  the  play  in  McGill  terri¬ 
tory,  save  for  an  occasional  and  individual  dash  down  the  ice 
of  Morrison  or  Flanagan  for  the  visitors.  Hughes  scored  first 
for  the  Eagles  when  he  drove  a  hard  shot  from  the  right  ex¬ 
tremity  which  caromed  off  Dempsey’s  stick  into  the  net.  As 
usual,  the  house  went  wild !  No  more  scores  were  registered  in 
the  first  frame,  but  Hughes  again  scored  when  he  recovered 
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the  puck  after  a  beautiful  poke  check,  and  single-handed  drove 
home  another  score.  Not  content  with  this  he  gave  the  scorer 
more  work  when  he  registered  his  third  and  final  goal  of  the 
evening  toward  the  close  of  the  second  period.  The  final  inn¬ 
ing  opened  with  McGill  eager  for  blood  and  finally  after  a 
persistent  attack  the  Crimson-striped  warriors  managed  to 
sneak  one  in.  And  it  surely  was  a  “sneaky”  one,  only  going 
in  about  two  inches;  but  in  nevertheless.  Even  when  they  do 
put  them  by  Fitz,  and  that’s  so  seldom,  they  can’t  sink  them 
very  far.  From  then  on  the  score  remainded  unchanged  until 
the  final  whistle  blew.  Inasmuch  as  McGill  swamped  both  the 
B.  H.  C.  and  the  Victoria  Club  on  the  two  following  nights, 
the  Eagles  may  feel  doubly  proud  of  that  victory. 

TRACK 

Now  that  the  board  track  has  been  laid  on  Alumni  Field, 
Coach  Ryder  has  the  track  squad  working  out,  anticipating 
the  coming  indoor  meets.  At  the  start  of  the  year  it  appeared 
as  though  Jack  Ryder  had  a  difficult  task  on  his  hands,  viz., 
the  development  of  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  champion¬ 
ship  relay  left  by  the  graduation  of  “Jake”  Driscoll  and  “Jim” 
Caffrey.  However,  “Jack”  states  that  he  confidently  thinks 
we  will  have  the  fastest  relay  ever  to  represent  B.  C..  For 
a  while  the  loss  of  Driscoll  will  be  keenly  felt;  yet  the  balance 
of  the  team  will  be  superior  to  other  years.  Chief  among  the 
contenders  for  the  mile  relay  will  be  Frank  Kelley,  ’24,  Phil 
Dillon,  ’25,  Frank  White,  ’26,  Tom  McIntyre,  ’24,  Art  Kirley, 
’25,  Cavanaugh,  ’26,  J.  P.  Sullivan,  ’24,  Bob  Merrick,  ’24,  Herb 
Finnigan,  ’25,  AValter  Finnigan,  ’25,  Frank  W  ilson,  24.  At 
present  it  is  a  toss-up  who  will  go  to  the  pole  when  B.  C.  opens 
at  the  Millrose  games,  but  from  the  above  material  we  hope 
to  have  a  relay  that  will  lower  the  “Royal  Purple”  when  we 

meet  February  3  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games. 

Last  year  the  Eagle  not  content  in  its  own  realm,  soared  to 
new  heights.  For  when  B.  C.  put  her  premier  two-mile  relay 
team  on  the  track  and  defeated  Tech,  she  achieved  something 
that  many  of  the  bigger  institutions  had  striven  for,  inasmuch 
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as  the  “Engineers”  are  noted  for  their  longer  distance  relay 
teams.  B.  C.  will  be  represented  again  by  a  two-mile  relay 
team.  And  to  this  end,  a  squad  of  middle  distance  runners  have 
been  working  out  daily.  From  last  year’s  relay,  Kirley,  Welch 
and  Pat  Mahoney  return.  But  several  newcomers  are  making 
a  strong  bid  for  places,  among  whom  are  Cavanaugh  from 
B.  C.  High,  Phil  Dillon,  Phil  Moynihan  and  Herb  Finnigan. 
Manager  Marcus  Croker  has  submitted  a  tentative  schedule  of 
the  coming  indoor  meets : 

Millrose  games,  Jan.  31;  B.  A.  A.,  Feb.  3;  N.  Y.  A.  C.  games, 
Feb.  10;  Boston  K.  of  C.  games,  Feb.  17 ;  Boston  Legion  games, 
Feb.  22;  Meadowbrook  games  in  Philadelphia,  late  in  March; 
the  A.  A.  U.  championships  in  Buffalo,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  A.  U. 
at  Mechanics  Building,  all  of  which  predict  a  busy  season  for 
the  tracksters. 

FOOTBALL  ELECTION 

The  football  election  was  held  on  December  12th  and  twenty- 
three  men  participated.  Charles  “Chuck”  Darling,  ’25,  of 
Minneapolis  was  elected  Captain  for  1923  and  James  P.  Do¬ 
herty  of  Dorchester  was  chosen  manager.  Darling  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  greatest  reception  ever  given  a  B.  C.  captain  when 
the  results  of  the  election  was  made  known  to  the  eager  student 
body  which  awaited  the  returns  outside  the  A.  A.  office. 

BASKETBALL 

The  prospects  for  a  strong  basketball  team  at  the  Heights 
are  rather  slim.  The  only  veterans  returning  are  Melley, 
Hickey  and  Murphy.  However,  the  student  body  rely  upon 
Coach  Bill  Cody  to  mould  a  quintet  together  which  will  carry 
the  Maroon  to  victory  on  the  court. 

NOTES 

Perhaps  the  sages  might  cast  the  binoculars  towards  the 
Heights  when  naming  these  “Greatest  hockey  players  in  Col¬ 
lege.”  If  anyone  seen  thus  far  on  the  Arena  ice,  or  even  in  the 
East,  can  come  anywhere  near  Leo  Hughes,  then,  “We  crave 
the  name,  proud  knight.” 
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Some  one  at  the  Arena  was  heard  to  remark  that  our  hockey 
team  resembled  a  Cambridge  Latin  outfit.  We  must  admit 
the  University  City  has  contributed  a  goodly  share  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Capt.  Ed.  Garrity,  Fitzgerald,  Culhane,  Curray,  Groden 
and  Mahoney. 

We  wish  to  extend  a  welcome  to  our  new  trainer,  “Dutch” 
Carr.  We  leave  it  to  “Dutch”  to  keep  the  boys  in  the  shape 
that  makes  winners. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 


Annual  Mark-down  Bale  of  Suits  and  Overcoats,  including 
Hart,  S  chaff  ner  <£  Marx. 

The  superior  kind  of  clothes  on  sale,  and  the  radical  reductions 
make  this  THE  greatest  saving  opportunity  for  many 
months. 

Same  price  attractions  at  The  GontinentaVs  two  stores: 
Franklin  at  Washington — Boylston  at  Washington. 
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What  Men  are  Wearing 
for  Winter  Sports 

Avoid  bulky  garments — seek  warmth  with 
least  possible  weight.  Two  medium  weight 
sweaters  are  better  than  one  heavy  one. 
Make  it  wool  from  the  skin  out. 

Every  article  of  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  good  quality  and  reliable 
makes,  in  our  Men’s  Clothing  and 
Sporting  Goods  sections. 

Scotch  Wool  Mufflers 

2.45  to  5.00 

Skating  Boots  5.00 

Snowshoe  Moccasins 

5.00  to  8.00 

Hunting  Boots  6.50 

Warm  Woolen  Gloves  1.50 

Two-in-One  Gloves  4.00 

Snowshoes  4.50  to  12.00 

Skis  3.00  and  3.50 

Skates  1.35  to  13.50 

Toboggans  5.00  to  10.00 

Toboggan  Cushions 

1.00  a  foot 

Shoe  Skates  5.50  to  12.50 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


Knicker  Sports  Suits  33.50 

London  Sports  Suits  47.50 

Flannel  Shirts  2.50  to  5.00 

Wool  Union  Suits 

8.00  to  10.50 

Imp.  Cashmere  Sweaters 

18.00 

Imp.  Scotch  Golf  Jackets 

25.00 

Sheep-lined  Coats  16.50 

Leather  Coats,  Wool-lined 

20.00 

Imp.  Golf  Hose  4.00 

Wool  Half  Hose  1.00  to  3.5  0 


MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDERS  PILLED 


Before  Sharpening  Your  Skates 
Sharpen  Your  Wits 

By  Reading: 

THE  HOCKEY  NEWS 

In  The 

Hoflion  Etmttttg 
Sranarript 

Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times  on 
ICE  DOINGS  of  COLLEGE 
AND  CLUB  Teams. 

An  Exhilarating  SPORT  to 
Watch  and  Read  About 
This  Winter. 


An  Opinion  of  One  of  the  Leading  New 
England  Schools  Regarding  The 
Transcript 

“Of  course  you  don’t  want  to  be  a 
light-weight.  All  right,  then,  start  right 
here  at  school  and  form  your  opinions 
by  reading  the  papers.  That  is  why  the 
school  subscribes  to  the  Transcript,  as 
well  as  other  periodicals  of  intelligence, 
for  every  house.” — From  The  Milton 
Orange  and  Blue. 


Dress  Clothes 

FOR  HIRE 

Dress  Suits 
Tuxedo  Suits 
Prince  Alberts 
Black  Cutaway 
Bound  Edge  Cutaway 
Black  Sack  Suits 
Dress  Overcoats 
Dress  Shoes 
Silk  Hats 
Shirts 

Evey'ything  the  Latest 

Read  &  White 

Dress  Clothes  Specialists 

111  Summer  St.  Boston 


Federal  Trust  Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  $1,500,000  Resources  $20,000,000 

Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  Chairman  Daniel  C.  Mulloney,  President 

Main  Office: 

CORNER  WATER  AND  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS 

BOSTON 

BACK  BAY  BRANCH  EAST  BOSTON  BRANCH 

Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  St.  Maverick  Square 

SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH — Fish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 

Incorporated  1899 


50  Years  on  Washington  Street 

imittlm 


Arabian  Mocha  and  Genuine  Buckskin 
Gloves  $8.00 

2  STORES  °oW£H IN GTON  ST. 
3ii  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


Joyce  Bros.  &  Co. 

Clothing  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

“A  CHARGE  ACCOUNT” 

With  Us  You  Will  Find  Convenient 

782-784  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON 


Special  Discount 

* 

We  take  the  medium  of  The 
Stylus  to  advise  the  students  of 
Boston  College  that  we  will  be 
pleased  to  allow  them  a  special 
discount  on  all  purchases  made 
at  our  store. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 

12-19  Beach  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

»  i 

s^thledc  Goods 

286  Devonshire  St  Boston  Mass. 

THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 

Phone,  Roxbury  1875 

Coleman  &  Donovan 

E.  J.  FENNESSEY 

Prescription  Druggists 

Established  1897 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 

PLUMBER 

Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

250  DUDLEY  STREET 

Under  Langham  Hotel 

ROXBURY,  MASS. 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 

OUTERWEAR 

UNDERWEAR 

FOOTWEAR 

HANDWEAR 

HEADWEAR 


JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  PROPRIETORS 
THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 

A  SEPARATE  STORE  IN  A  SEPARATE  BUILDING 


Engravers  Stationers 
Printers 


Dance  Invitations 
Dance  Orders 
Fountain  Pens 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Typewriter  Papers 
Students’  Bags 


Stationery  Supplies,  Fountain 
Pens,  Leather  Specialties 
Brass  Goods 


57-61  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Student 
who  works 
Faithfully 
is  usually 
Rewarded 

CHAS.  J.  O’MALLEY  with 
PRESIDENT 

GLOBE  BUILDING  SUCCCSS. 

244  WASHINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Advertising  brings  success 
if  used  with  judgment  and 
persistency. 

Let  us  help  you  if  you  are 
interested. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  PHONE 
BEACH  2687 


New  York  Studios 

306  Fifth  Ave.  392  Fifth  Ave. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  class  of  1923  our  new  and 
Exclusive  Paris  Etchings 


The  memory  of  a  face  soon  fades  ;  but 
in  after  years  a  commencement  photo¬ 
graph  always  recalls  many  pleasant 
memories. 


164  TREMONT  STREET 


Special  Rates  Extended  to  All 
Students  of  Boston  College 


Appointments  Made  by  Phone 
Beach  868  -  or  Beach  2687 


Collins  &  Fairbanks  Co. 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

Exclusive  Styles 

London  Topcoats 

Burberry  and  Aquascutum 

Raincoats,  Golf  Suits 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckwear 

Furs 

Collins  &  Fairbanks  Co. 

383  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 


Keep  Pasted  on  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

By  visiting  our  Book  Department 
every  week 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-29  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown 


J.  L  Hammett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  GALLIVAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


Compliments  of 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Barristers  Hall  Boston 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Fine  Jewels 


Illustrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


—  USE  — 

WHITEING’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Sold  by 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


Your  plans 

for  the  future 

may  be  affected  by  your  judgment  in  selecting  a 
bank  and  making  full  use  of  its  services. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  a  business  con¬ 
nection  with  an  internationally  known  financial 
institution  distinguished  by  the  complete  facilities 
which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  depositors. 

Jbe  National  Shawmnt  Bank  of  Boston 

40  WATER  STREET  Opposite  Post  Office 

/  ‘  t 

MAGINNIS  &  WALSH 

A  rchitects 


100  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and 
Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools 
and  Colleges 

62  and  64  ESSEX  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PETROL 

—  The  Better  Gas  — 
Ask  for  it 

AMERICAN  OIL  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE 


BRIG  Cl 
TABLES 


BUY  THE  BEST 

Oliver  Briggs  &  Son 

18  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 


DONOVAN  &  SULLIVAN  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

LINE  AND  HALFTONE  ENGRAVING 
Three  and  Four  Color  Process  Plates 

Telephone  Fort  Hill  2370 

235-237  CONGRESS  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


. . READ  . . 

“AMERICA” 

The  National  Catholic  Weekly 


(fompltments  of  (@ur  iCafagpr  iFmnbs 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

141  Milk  Street 

6  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

78  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

43  Tremont  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Court  Street 

35  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

78  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

P.  N.  PETROCELLI 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Boston 


78  Tremont  Street 


(Homplimfnta  of  (Dur  ftaanjpr  3Fri?tt&a 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

500  Barristers  Hall 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

18  Tremont  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

18  Tremont  Street 

60  State  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

53  State  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

A  FRIEND 

/  '•  7  •. 
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